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D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 


ANNOUNCE : 
Pine Knot. 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By Wriitam E. Barton, author of “A Hero in Homespun.” Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Three years ago a brilliant and already distinguished clergyman then of Boston, published “A Hero in Homespun,” a romance of unknown types and 
hases of life in the mountains of Tennessee and Kentucky during the civil war. The success of this fresh and vigorous romance has not induced the author 
r. William E. Barton to sacrifice anything to hasty production. He has written no other novel until the present time, when Messrs D. Appleton and Cor 
von 4 are able to announce his new romance, “ Pine Knot.” The story is full of the atmosphere of the quaint mountain life with its wealth of amusing pecu 

fia ties, and it also has a historical value, since it pictures conditions attendant upon the anti-slavery movement and the days of the war. The interest of a 
treasure search runs through the tale, since the author has adroitly utilized a mountain legend of a lost mine. “Pine Knot" is a romance “ racy of the 
in a true sense—a story fresh, strong, and absorbing in its interest throughout. 





seri 


‘AN EPIC OF THE WEST." 


The Girl at the Half-Way House. 


A Romance by E. Hoven, author of “The Story of the Cowboy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Ready Next Week.) 
While this story is a novel with a love motive, it is perhaps most striking as a romance of the picturesque and dramatic days of early Western life. It 


shows the movement westward, and the free play of primitive forces in the opening of a new country. Nothing has been written on the opening of the West 
to excel this romance in epic quality, and its historic quality, as well as its freshness, vividness, and human interest, should appeal to every American 


Q In Circling Camps. 


A Romance of the American Civil War, By J. A. ALTSHELER, author of ‘‘A Heraid of the West,” ‘‘A Soldier of Manhattan,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


“Mr. Altsheler has an enviable reputation. His method is that of Fenimore Cooper We accept the verity of such Purttan periods as Hawthorne delighted to rep 
duce in ‘ The Scarlet ] € ter’ and such Revolutionary periods as Cooper reproduc: d in his best novels; we are sure of this verity in the novels of Mr. Altsheler, partleuler 
in ‘In Circling Camps.’ He tells a good, strong, human story for its own sake and not for the sake of showing off his talent as @ Hiterary story teller. He giv: 18 Bett 
great battle pieces, notably Shiloh and Gettysburg. His admiration of the nobler qualities of ‘ old friends turned foes’ is 80 hearty and &o simeerely dramatic that w 

and pity the terrible valor of both.”—RIcHARD HENRY StToppaxgp in the NV. ¥. Mail and Evpress. 


NOW READY: 


The Law in Its Relations to Physicians. 


By Artuur N, Taytor, LL.B., of the New York Bar. 12mo. Law cloth. Pp. 560. Price $2.0). 


The object of the work is to place within the reach of every physician a systematic treatment of those questions of law with which he isn 
confronted in his practice as a physician. 


Familiar Fish: NEW EDITION. 
Their Habits and Capture. The Red Badge of Courage. 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By Evcene McCarrny, | 42 episode of the American Civil War. By Steriex Cusxr, au 
With an introduction by Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of Leland thor of ‘The Little Regiment, “The Third Violet Mage 
Stanford Junior University, and numerous Illustrations. Uniform &c. New edition, with portrait and biographical sketch. 12mo, 
with ‘‘Familiar Trees,” ‘‘Familiar Flowers,” and other books by cloth, $1.00. 

. Schuyler Mathews. mo, cloth 50, 8 new edition of “The Rec ge” is issued in response to the general 

F. Schuyler Math 12mo, cloth, $1.50 Thi edi f “The Red Bad i 
“One of the handiest, most practical, most informing books that we know. The | 4emand for an edition of this famous book which should present a memorial 
author treats his subject with scientific thoroughness, but with a light touch that | Of the lamented author in connection with the example of his work which has 
makes his book easy reading. . .. The book should be the companion of all who go | Made the deepest impression. It would be supertiuous to multiply citations 
a-fishing.”—N. Y. Mail and Express. from the American, English and French eulogies of a book which was char 
acterized by the Boston Transcript as ‘standing absolutely alone.” and by 


i i the St. James's Gazette as “a revelation.” 
Bird Studies with a Camera. es's (ia as ‘a revelati 


NEW EDITION. 
With introductory chapters on the Outfit and Methods of a Bird e 
Photographer. By Frank M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of Verte- Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
brate Zoélogy in the American Museum of Natural History, author of ™ 
‘* Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America” and of *‘ Bird-Life,” 
with pictures by Ernest Seton Thompson. Illustrated with over 
100 photographs from Nature by the author. 1|2mo, cloth, $1.75. 


A novel. By ELLen THorneycrort Fow en, author of *‘ The Far 
ringdons,” ‘‘ A Double Thread,” ete. With Portrait and Biograp! 
cal and Critical Sketch. 12mo, cloth, $1.59). 


“ For brilliant conversations, epigrammatic bite of oo vy, keenness of wit 
and full insight iato human nature, ‘Concerning Isabe! Carnaby’ ts a remarka 


Insect ‘Life success,” — Boston Transcript 
* 
JOHN Henry Comstock, Professor of Entomology in Cornell prone _—— = 
University. With many illustrations by Anna Botsford Comstock, REVISED EDITIONS. 
member of the Society of American Wood Engravers. 12mo, ’ | ‘ 
Cloth. Library Edition, $2.50; Teachers’ and Students’ Edition, Appletons’ General Guide to the United States and 
$1.50, Canada. 
Edition of 1990. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. !6mo. Flexible 
ag iggy erway $20 ‘ . —_ ‘ 
"art 1. Separate cloth edition. New England uni Middl States and 
New Town and Country Novels. Canada. 75 cents. Part II. Southern and Western States, 75 cents . 
Each 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. Appletons’ Dictionary of New York and Vicinity. 


An alphabetically arranged index to all places, societies, institutions, 
Brown of Lost River. amusements, etc With Maps of New York and Vicinity, and Illustra 


A Ranch Story. By Mary E. Srickyey. tions. Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 30 centa. 
The Last Sentence. Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. 


A Novel. By Maxwe.t Gray, author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- | By Caartes G. D. Rosgars. A Guide for Tourists and Sportsmen fror 
and.” Newfoundland to the Pacific. 12mo. Flexible cloth, $1.00 
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The: N ation. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 


Politics, Laverne Beene, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
‘HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepares for College. 





ILLrno1s, Chicago, 100 Washington Street. 
HICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF 
Law. Law Department Lake Forest University. 
Both dayand evening courses with complete curricu- 
lum in each Lai aculty. Prepares for admission to 
the bar in all the Raton. Address the Secretary, ELMER 
E. Bagretrt, LL.B, 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGE WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School fore Girls —88th year will begin September 
21, 1900. ais H. P. LEFgBvre, Princ aE 
88 E. D. Hunt wey, Associate Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept le 1900. Pregeree for Callege. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. Carter, Miss 8. R. CarTER. 





MAssacHusetTts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S Home School 
for Young Ladies. Reopens September 20, 1900. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 


n. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 

SamMvUEL C. BENNETT. 








“4 MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
TLLISTON SEMINARY Prepares 
boys forany college or scientific school. Library. 

Physical, chemical, biological laboratories; gymnasium, 
etc. New athletic field with \4-mile track. Opens Sep- 
tember, 1900. JoszpH H. SawYERr, M.A., Principal. 
‘MAssAcnUsETTS, South Byfield. 
UMMER ACADEM Y —PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. PER.LEY L. Horne, A.M., (Harvard). 








MICHIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
ETROIT HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 
23d year opens Sept 19. Prepares for all colleges 

open to women. 20 received in the school family. 
The Misses Ligeerr, Principals. 





New York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL. 
will reopen Wednesday, September 26, 6 P. M. 





New York. Utica. 


‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Dav School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every advan- 
tage of thorough work for girls not intending to go to 
college. Careful training to secure speaking knowledge 
of French and German. Good music, both for those 
wh take lessons and those who do not, a special feature 
of the school. Targe building, lighted on all four sides. 
Skylighted studio. New and fully equipped gymnasium. 
Basketball field and tennis court on school grounds. 
— ‘eager and golf links within 15 minutes of the 
schoo 

Heads § LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
+ Epira Rooxwe.. Hatt, A.B. 
_For or year book and particulars, address Bec’ y of school 





Ouxro, Oxford. 
IAMI UNIVERSIT Y. 


The 77th year opens September 12. A wide range 
of studies, thorough instruction, free tuition, Christian 
influence. Military y department’ under an officer of the 


U. 8. regular army 
President Davip S. Tappan. 





OrgGoN, Portland, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN ’S HALL. A School for 
Girls. Miss ELEANOR TRBBETTS, Ph D., Prin. 
PaNNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. ; eatd 
OMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
Pa. 5ist Annual Session. Four years’ curricu- 
lum, Sessions seven and ahalf months. Especial at 
tention to Laboratory courses in all departinents, Ciint- 
cal Instruction and Quizzes. CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., 
Dean, Horta College Ave, and 21st 8t. 





‘PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, 
Successors to Mra, Comeays and Miss BELL. Boarp- 
ING AND Day Scnoon For Gris. Prepares for college, 
For circulars, address Mins C. 8. JONES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, “Wyn 
HELTEN HILL % "BOARDING AND 
Day School.—About 16 iris inthe home, College 
preparation, 19th year Sept, 26, 1900 
NNIk Heacook, Lipa 





» LaMareree, Principals. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. | Opens ‘Sept. 27. 1850 Pine 8t., Phile., Pa 


ABBOT ACADEMY Young Ladies, 


The 72d Year opens September 18. Three Seminary 
Courses and a College-Fitting Course. Annual expenses 
$400, Address Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F, Draper 





Educational. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential poles for the Women Students of 
McGill Universit For conditions of entrance, 
schola sees, conzeee, degrees, terms of residence 
and other particulars, address THE WARDEN, 
Roval. Victoria College, Montreal. 


Miss Head’s School for Girls 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


Right of certification to Vassar College, Universi- 
ty of California, Stanford University. Health of 
girls specially cared for. Pleasant building and 
garden facing the Golden Gate. Gymnasium. Horse- 
back-riding, walking, tennis, and other outdoor life 
throughout the year. 

ANNA HEAD, A.B., Principal. 


ITHACA, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL 
(Cornell's largest Fitting School). 
“ The records of this office prove that the Ithaca 
High School is one of our best preparatory schools.” 
Hoy, Registrar Corneil University 
Has won 54 State and 8 University scholarships in 
6 years. Sends 40 to 60 students annually to Cor- 
nell. Tuition $60 for 40 weeks, Free text-books. 
Gymnasium. 7-acre athletic field. Both sexes. Re- 
gistration 650. Fall term begins Sept. 4. For cata- 
log, address F. ). BOYNTON, M.A.,, Prin. 























"MISS BALDWIN'S ‘schoo, (FoR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss Fy,orENcE BALDWIN, Principal. Within nine 
pel more than one hundred pupils have entered Bryn 

awr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in both 
General and College Preparatory Cours. -Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
REFE BEYCES : 
Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, 8.T.D 
Rev. ENpicorr P&aBopy Tiead: Master Groton School 
Rev. Wm. THAYER, Head Master St. Martin’s School. 


Address, THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master, 
_Coneord, Mass. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 


For Thirty Boys. 

Boys received younger than at any other 
preparatory school. The 38th year begins 
September 18, 1900. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh, N. Y. 


COLLEGE 
SALEM, VA 





ROANOK 


Courses for Degrees, with Electives. Library of 
22,000 volumes. Healthful climate. Good morals. 
Very Moderate Expenses, Aid Scholarships. Students 
from 22 St«tes and Countries. Catalogue, with views, 
free. Address JULIUS D. DREHER, President. 


GIRLS’ CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 19th year opens Sept. 26, 1900. 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Twenty-two 
instructors. Special courses. Music, Art, Physical Labo- 
ratory, Gymnasium, Household Science. Accommoda- 
tions unexcelled. Send for catalogue. THEODORE L, 

SEWALL,Founder; MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





Onto, Cincinnati. 


Miss Armstrong’s School, 


Liddesdale Place, Avondale. 
Twenty-sixth y year begins Wednesday, October 8. 


Potter College © 


oe oung a, Bowwans Green Ey phe’ 
beautiful places in the world, 1s ca 4 
States, 20 teachers. Those wishin vite best will 
find it here. Come and see or send or catalogue. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 45th year, Sept 12,1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical cul- 
ture, military training and careful supervision of a 
home school. Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Willlam Lawrence, 
D.D. Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A; M. 








‘ Rogers Hall School 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. 
Mrs, E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Masa. 


1877 The COLLBGATE SCHOOL 1900 


Pre ~ OM to Col “No school more admirabl 
man “ aii "3 . BABIN, A.B., Principal, ud 
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Teachers, etc. 
N EXPERIENCED TUTOR (Har- 


oy and married), who is to beat Leba- 


non SI rings, N. Y., during the summer with a pupti,can 
take ‘oft additional pupils. Address “T. L.,”” Na- 
tion oftice 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, with 

University Degrees, desires a position in-a tech- 
nical or scientific institution. Address X., care the 
Nation. 





N ENGAGEMENT JS SOUGHT BY 

a specialist to teach Asthetics, Lite ature, and 

Classics ; lectures in French Lite and Letters. ALBERT 
GRAVES, 730 Logan Ave., Cleveland, O. 


ARVARD COLLEGE, — Preparation 


Hf xperienced Tutor. M.LeN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1 ee ass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. Telephone. 


(CHARLES. W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street. Boston. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Cent. Bdg.,Minneapolis 
583 Cooper Bdg., Denver. 25 King 8t., Toronto. 
878 Watash Ave., Chicago. 525 Stims’n'Bk.,L’s Angeles 
420 Parrott Bu iding, San Francisc 0. 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
$1 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with compete nt teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P. FrENoH, Proprietor. 


CHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency. 
Recommends best schools, tutors, governesses. 
Huyssoon & Roce WELL, Mers., 3'E. 14th St., N. Y. 





IF you area teacher seeking adv an ement “and worthy 
of it, AND LF you knew how many places the School 
Bulletin Agency filled, and how it filled them, YOU 
WOULD reeister in it, and keep registered. 
Illustrations and testimonials sent on application. 

Cc. W. BARDEE., Sy racuse, N. Y. 


FRENCH ‘AND GERMAN FICTION 
A Selected List of French Books for the Family Circle. 
With Critical Notes by Mme. Cornu and W. Beer. 
Soundness of sentiment and excellence of style 
have dictated the selection of these unobjec- 
tionable 186 works of the most interesting French 

authors. Price 10 cents. 


Lemcke & Buechner’s Catalogues 


Raisonnés. 
I. German Classics and Belles-Lettres. 2d Ed., 
with Supplement, 10 cents. 
Il. —_— Classics and Belles-Lettres, 1:0 cents. 
be ‘overs a difficult ground in the most satisfactory 
way. in) Miss M. L. CuTLER, Albany Library School. 
Anew Catalogue of Spanish Books, 10 cents. 
Tauchnitz Edition of British Authors. 
American Books at liberai discounts. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, General Booksellers 


812 BROADWAY, ew YORK. 


LIBRARIES. 


We su pply, Public, Private, School, College, and 
Club Libra ries with all current Books promptly 
and cheaply. It It is our specialty. We deal in no- 
th Our Monthly Bulletin of all the 
publishers’ new, noteworthy, and popular books 
mailed on application. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


F, W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as tecued. 


For all those who 1 Ripe Paris this year, and for all those 
who can only read ubout it. 


BOHEMIAN PARIS OF TO-DAY. 
Written by W. C. MORROW, from Notes by EDOUARD 
CUCUEL. illustrated with one hundred and six pen 
wings oy, Ed aes Cucuel. Cloth, gilt top, orna- 
fmt inding, $3.5¢ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phila. 








Contemporaries 








NEW BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY 


Delightful papers on Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Whittier, Whitman, “‘H. H.,”’ Gar- 
rison, Phillips, Sumner, etc., by THomas | 
WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, author. of 
“Cheerful Yesterdays,’ etc. 12mo, $2.00. 


The End of an Era 


By JOHN S. WIsE. Large crown 8vo, $2.00. 





“From beginning to end this volume is 
perfectly delightful. It has also great his- | 
torical interest and not a little historical | 
value. ‘The End of an Era’ is unrivalled 
as a picture of Virginia life just before and 
during the civil war.’’-—Boston Herald. 


Mrs. Howe’s Reminiscences 


By JULIA WARD Howe. With numerous 
portraits and other illustrations. 12mo, 


$2.50 


Mrs. Howe’s long and unusually rich ex- 
perience, her acquaintance with illustrious 
persons in America and Europe, her active 
interest in the great questions of her time, 
and her uncommon literary power, combine 
to make her Reminiscences a book of in- 
tense interest. It is richly supplied with 
attractive portraits. 


Recollections of My Mother 


[Mrs. ANNE JEAN LYMAN.] Being a picture 
of Domestic and Social Life in New Eng- 
land in the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Susan I. LESLEY. With 
Portraits and other illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, $2.50. 





An uncommonly interesting picture of New 
England family and village life in Northamp- 
ton, Mass., fifty years ago, as well as an 
extraordinarily charming account of a re- 
markable woman, 





Memoirs of a Revolutionist 


By P. KROPOTKIN. With three portraits. 


Small 8vo, $2.50. 


A book of extraordinary interest. Hardly 
any man of this generation has had a more 
varied and adventurous life than Prince 
Kropotkin, the famous Russian revolution- 
ist. Aside from the fascination of the story, 
the book is of great value for its views of 
European social and political conditions 


Life of Edwin M. Stanton 


A work of remarkable interest on Lincoln's 
great War Secretary, by GEORGE C. Gor- 
HAM. Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo, $6.00. } 





Sold by all Booksellers. 


Salmon P. Chase 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hat Professor of 
History in Harvard University In the 
series of American Statesme l6mo, with 
very full Index, $1.25 
Professor Hart, whose valuab work 

American history command high respect 

here describes adequate ‘4 t : 

of Mr. Chase as an anti-slavery leade 4 

United States Senator, Governor of O! 

Secretary of the Treasury in the Civil War, 

and Chief Justice of the Supreme Cou of 

the United States 


Charles Francis Adams 


By his Son, CHARLES FRANCIS ADAM In 
American Statesmen Series ifmo, $1.2 
An admirable account of Mr. Adams as a 

statesman, notably of his great services 4 

Minister to Great Britain during the Wat 


for the Union 


Charles Summer 


By MOORFIELD STOREY Ir Ar 
Statesmen Series. l6mo, $1.2 
A strong and sympathetic rf 


Sumner’s public career, especially of } 
magnificent fight for Freedom ar 
in the United States Senate 


Letters and Recollections of John 
M. Forbes 


The story of a princely American Edite i 
by his Daughter, SARAH F. H i Wit 
portraits, map, and facsimile. 2 vols. Svo 
$5.00. 

Horace Bushnell 

An admirab.e book on a great light of 
American pulpit ‘ Tu 7 r. M 
GER, D.D With two portra 12n 
$2.00. 


James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends 


A fascinating book of biography and rem- 
iniscence by Epwarp EVER HAL! 
DD With 48 portraits and other j is'Ta- 
tions Svo, $3.00. 


Life of Charles Henry Davis, Rear 
Admiral, 1807-1877 


By his Son, Captain CHARLES H. PD 
U. S. N. With a portrait. &Svo, $3 


Letters from Ralph Waldo Emerson 


To a Friend. 1838-1853. Edited by CHARLES 
ELLIOT NORTON. 16mo, $1.00 


Sent, postpaid, bj 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., Boston and New York. 








CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all pnieeatinin Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 sth Ave. , New York. 














BOOKS When cotag ORANT. ask for 
AT 


LIBERAL whineiaies you need a Book 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 
Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and special siips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 
P. BE. GRANT, Books, 


23 W.42p Sr NEW YORE. 
(Mention this advertisement and receive @ dacount.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


L’Abbe Constantin 


By Lupovic Hatevy. English Notes by ! 
Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of French in 
Harvard University. 198 pages 
This brilliant story, with its exquisite delineation 

of character, made a great success when it first 

appeared in Patisafew years ago, and it is un 
doubtedly one of the choicest works of modern 

French fiction 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





America’s Working 
People 


By CHARLES B. SPAHR 


Reprinted, with corrections, from 7he Outlook 
(N. Y.), Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Contents: I. A Typical Primitive Community—II. The Old Factory Towns 
in New England—III. The New Factory Towns of the South—IV. The Negro 
as an Industrial Factor—V. The Negro asa Citizen—VI. The Coal Mines of 
Pennsylvania—VII. The Iron Centres—VIII. The Trades Union Movement 
in Chicago—IX. The Mormons—X. The Northera Farm. 


“Mr. Spahr’s book is divided into ten parts or chapters, each devoted to a dis- 
tinct branch of his subject, He records his impressions of life in the factory towns 
of New England and the South, among the negroes in the Black Belt, the coal miners 
and iron workers, the poor whites of the Arkansas ‘backwoods,’ and the Mormons. 
fis style is easy and his candor is unquestionable, while he touches each of his sub- 
jects with a hand sufficiently light to make the book agreeable reading. One is not 
wearied by superfluous statistics or dry arguments or needless repetitions. His sym- 
pathy is broad and comprehensive, but it is not bestowed recklessly; he inclines to 
the side of the working man, as the very existence of his book indicates, but he is as 
fair, it seems, as any human observer could be.”—N. ¥. Times. 


“Each chapter of this volume may be read profitably. Mr. Spahr is frank and 
fearless in his opinions, analyzes thoughtfully the various elements of disagreement 
between labor and capital—as in his chapter on the Homestead strike—discusses the 
negro problem in the South from the highest point of Christianity and democracy, 
and discloses industrial evils with impartial criticisin.”— Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 





London to Ladysmith 


VIA PRETORIA 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 


Special Correspondent of The Morning Post in South Africa, Author 
of ‘The River War,” etc. With 3 Folding Maps and Plans. Crown 
8vo, 508 pages, $1.50. 

“Mr. Churchill . . . sets down in straightforward narrative the things he saw, the 
things that happened to him, and with the force of true simplicity he leaves a deep 
impression. . . . His capture, imprisonment and escape provide him with excit- 
ing material, and in these chapters, too, we find some striking glimpses of the situa- 


tion in South Africa as seen the Boers. . . . ‘London to Ladysmith via Pre- 
toria’ is one of the volumes that we cannot afford to leave unread.”—JN. Y. Tribune. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


By 8. 8. LAURIE,A.M., LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History 
of Education in the University of Edinburgh; Author of ‘ Insti- 
tutes of Education,” ‘‘ Language and Linguistic Method in the 
School,” ‘‘Life and Educational Writings of Comenius,” etc., ete. 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


CHARLES HENRY PEARSON, Fellow of Oriel, 


and Education Minister in Victoria, Author of ‘* Nationai 
Life and Character.’’ Memorials by Himself, his Wife, 
and his Friends. 


Edited by W. STEBBING, Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
With Photogravure Portrait. 8vo, $4.00 net. 


*,* Pearson's English career is described by himself in a series of auto- 
biographical chapters forming the first part of the book. As editor of the 
National Revi w 1862-3, and an important contributor to the Saturday Re- 
view, the Spectator, and other publications, he won the esteem and admira- 
tion of many, and the friendship of not a few of the most celebrated men of 
his time. The story of the rest of his life, spent mainly in South Australia, 
where he achieved considerable distinction in colonial affairs, is told by the 
editor with the help of reminiscences and letters contributed by Mrs. Pear- 
son and by some of Mr. Pearson’s surviving friends. 
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The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvanp, author of ‘‘ Comedies and 
Errors,’ ‘Grey Roses,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.g0. 
The North American —* This charming love story.” 
New York Tribune—* 8o captivating, 80 good, that 
we want it to be perfect. . . . It is a book to en- 
Joy and to praise,” 


Boston Herald—* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction.” 
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THE FUTURE OF 
THE AMERICAN NEGRO. 


By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 
Price, $1.50. 


‘In reapect of distinction alike of style, 
insight, outlook, spirit, and manner, this 
discussion of ‘The Future of the American 
Negro,’ by Booker T. Washington, is as note- 
worthy as any book which has appeared 
during the year."’—-Chicago Evening Post. 
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Oh, What a Plague Is Love! 


The Cardinal’s Musketeer 





By KaTuHaRiNE TYNAN, author of “The Dear 
Irish Girl,” “*She Walks in Beauty,” ete. 
12mo. 75c. 

In this charming little story, the author has told 
in a most entertaining way how a too keen suscep- 
tibility to the tender passion on the part of a gal- 
lant though somewhat ne. gentleman is a con- 
stant source of anxiety to his grown-up children, 
who are devotedly attached to him. 

The dialogue is sparkling throughout, the cna- 
racters charmingly naive and natural, and the 
book fairly bubbles over with fun and good humor. 
It is an ideal book for summer outings. 

“Leigh Hunt would have delighted in Mrs. 
Hinkson He knew how to value high spirits in a 
writer, and the gayety of this cheerful story would 
nore charmed him immensely.”—The Saturday 

veview. 


The Dread and Fear ofKings 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs. 12mo. $1.25. 


This is a historical romance whose background 
is the reign of terror in the time of Tiberius; and 
the story of love and adventure which it sets be- 
fore the reader gives a vivid presentation of 
Roman life under this despotism. The movement 
of the story is swift and varied; the dialogue is 
piquant, and the book abounds with deeds of valor. 


“For stirring adventure and romantic love 
scenes, one need go no further. Mr. Kllis has 
written a book that will be eagerly read by all who 
pw a stirring and well-told story.”—The Chicago 

wune, 











By Miss M. Imuay Taytor, author of ‘* The 
House of the helm oe gl ‘A Yankee Volun- 
teer,” “An Imper 1 Lover,” and ‘**On the 
Red Stair .”” 12mo0, $1.25. 


This is a story of a gallant youth who enters the 
service of Cardinal Richelieu. His daring deeds 
and his chivalric wooing of the aristocratic Renee 
form one of the most delightful romances Miss 
Taylor has written. It captivates at once and 
holds the attention throughout. 

“The tale is full of life and love; of daring night 
rides, of gallant fights. It is a stirring romance, 
overfiowing with life and action.” — The /ndianapo- 
lis News. 


cLoughtin and OldOregon 


A Chronicle. 


Py Eva Emery Dyk. 12mo, gilttop. $1.50. 
This is a most graphic and interesting chronicle 
of the movement that added to the United States 
that vast territory, previously a British possession, 
of which Oregen formed a part, and of how Dr. 
John McLoughlin, then Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company for the northwest, by his fatherly 
interest in the settlers, displeased the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and aided the United States. 


“Mra, Dye’s narrative is not to be considered at 
allasa mere matter-of-fact account of the pio- 
neering days, for it deals largely with the personal 
historv of the many men and women concerned in 
the incidents described, and the author often lin- 
gers, efully and entertainingly, it must be ad- 
mitted, on matters of amatory significance.” — The 
New York Times Saturday Review of Books and art. 











For sale by all booksellers generally, or sent postpa:d on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 12, 1900. 


The Week. 


The condition of the national finances 
as revealed in the annual balance sheet 
is extremely gratifying, showing a sur- 
plus of $81,229,777. Secretary Gage, in 
his last annual report, estimated the sur- 
plus at the end of the fiscal year 1900 at 
$40,000,000. The total receipts, exclusive 
of the postal service, are $568,988,948, and 
the expenditures $487,759,171. This 
showing will make the demand for a re- 
duction of taxes imperative. With the 
gradual reduction of the expenses in the 
Philippines, the surplus of the year 1901 
should be more than $100,000,000, pro- 
vided we do not get into any new wars. 











Representative Grosvenor of Ohio has 
explained that we have taken charge of 
the Philippine Islands for the money to 
be made out of them, and it is time to 
ascertain how our investment is turning 
out. The field was not a particularly 
promising one. Up to June 30, 1898, the 
value of our annual exports had seldom 
exceeded $150,000, if we may trust the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics, but in the 
following year this value rose to $400,. 
000, and in the eleven months ending 
May, 1900, it was $2,386,333. These fig: 
ures may be compared with those given 
by the War Department concerning the 
imports at Manila during the calendar 
year 1899. The value of these imports 
is returned at $17,450,000, of which $1,- 
330,350 represents the value of imports 
from the United States; about one-thir- 
teenth of the total. If both sets of fig- 
ures are accurate, it would appear that 
the imports at this port are about one- 
half of the total imports into the Phil- 
ippine Islands, although we cannot tell 
how large a part of these imports is 
furnished by foreign countries, except in 
the case of the port of Manila. We may 
reasonably assume that the value of our 
exports to the Philippine Islands will 
not fall much short of $3,000,000, when 
the returns for the year are completed. 
The magnitude of these figures is not 
impressive, especially when we compare 
them with the figures for the rest of our 
export trade. That amounted to $1,400,- 
000,000, of which the Manila trade would 
be somewhat more than one-fifth of one 
per cent. If we estimate the profit on 
this trade at ten per cent., it would 
amount to $300,000, or about one and 
one-half per cent. on the $20,000,000 
which we paid for the islands. It would 
be a very moderate estimate of the total 
cost of this piece of property to put it 
at $300,000,000. If it has not cost us that 
already, it soon will have. We may, 
therefore, consider that the present re- 





turn on our speculation {is about one- 
tenth of one per cent. If we call our 
gains on our total exports $140,000,000, or 
ten per cent. of their value, we find that 
the whole of it is swallowed in the ex- 
penses of obtaining a trade from which 
we gain $300,000 a year. 


We have to bear in mind that we are 
maintaining a great many thousand 
American soldiers in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, and that the growth of our ex- 
port may be due to their demands, and 
not to those of our new subjects. Such 
a growth of exports, it Is hardly neces- 
sary to say, is abnormal and prejudicial. 
The more we have of such trade, the 
poorer we shall grow. We are willing 
to concede that in certain articles there 
is some evidence that we are building up 
a trade with the natives of these islands. 
We might have expected to increase our 
exports of agricultural implements, and 
we have done so. Year before last the 
value of these exports was $50; but this 
year it has risen to the great figure of 
$225. In cotton cloths, we have increas- 
ed our exports till their value has reach- 
ed nearly $14,000, and we sell nearly 
$10,000 worth of clothing and all other 
cotton manufactures. Our export of boots 
and shoes amount to $6,440; of leather 
and manufactures thereof, to $3,220; of 
mineral oils, to $7,921. Dairy products 
were shipped to the value of $1,904; and 
cheese to the value of $3,594. We also 
disposed of about $8,000 worth of furni- 
ture; and if we were giving the fig- 
ures for a small interior town, instead of 
a great empire, we might say that we 
were doing a brisk business, in spite of 
the fact that the value of several arti- 
cles exported has decreased. If, now, we 
turn to the articles required for the sup- 
port of our troops and officers of all 
kinds, the explanation of our enlarged 
exports stares us in the face. We find 
no increase in the exports of cattle, or 
hogs, or sheep; but exports of horses 
have risen from nil to $211,550, and of 
course hay and grain are exported to 
feed them. Manufactures of tobacco in- 
crease from $795 to $12,493; coal from 
$70,000 to $143,000; fruits and nuts from 
$3,869 to $26,117; electric and other tech- 
nical apparatus from $3,000 to $12,213; 
hams from $4,840 to $7,417; lard from 
$2,155 to $6,786. The greatest develop- 
ment of all is probably in the exports 
of alcoholic drinks; but the figures for 
this trade are not furnished for this 
year. 


It is well known that the present head 
of the Treasury Bureau of Statistics is 
preparing the campaign text-book of the 
Republican party. Such a scandalous 
disregard of the proper duties and dig- 
nity of that bureau has never before 
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been shown. There have been charges 
made of partisan use in the past, but 
these charges have never been proved to 
such an extent as to impugn the correct- 
ness of the returns issued by the Bureau. 
There have been issued, under official 
sanction, interpretations of commercial 
and industrial returns, favoring a par- 
ticular policy or measure; and when 
Charles Foster was Secretary of the 
Treasury, the head of the Bureau per- 
mitted a violently protectionist interview 
to be circulated as a Treasury document, 
although it was well known at the time 
that the matter had been prepared by 
another hand. Such exhibitions of im- 
proper political activity by the Bureau 
have been rare, however, and have never 
failed to bring down criticism on those 
who were responsible. Certainly the con- 
duct of the Bureau by such men as Gen. 
Walker and Mr. W.C. Ford did much to 
win the confidence of those who used the 
returns, and to attract favorable com- 
ment in foreign where the 
same detailed and extensive system had 
not been applied. Secretary Gage must 
bear the full responsibility of causing 
the present scandal. He removed a man 
of experience to make room for a politi- 
cal hack, whose only qualification was 
his service during the campaign in run- 
ning a “literary bureau” for the Repub. 
licans. 


countries, 


Such absolute control of a great politi- 
cal organization by one man as Bryan 
week has never before 
been seen in this country. All authori- 
ties at Kansas City agree that a iarge 
majority of the delegates were opposed 
to having a 16-to-1 plank in the plat- 
form. A majority of the Committee on 
Resolutions went into the meeting on 
Wednesday evening determined not to 
allow such a deliverance, and this ma- 
jority included the representatives of 
every Northern State east of the Missis- 
sippi which was carried for the Demo- 
crats in the “tidal wave’’ of 1892—Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, In- 
diana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, as well as 
Ohio, which was so close that Cleveland 
secured one of the electoral votes. Al- 
most every leader of any consequence 
regarded a separate silver plank as fatal 
to the party’s chances of success. In 
short, the conditions were such as ap- 
parently to assure the defeat of the 
scheme. But Bryan had made up his 
mind that there should be a _ 16-to-l 
plank, as emphatic as language could 
make it; he made his influence felt in 
the committee-room, and the majority 
shifted to his side; and the same influ- 
ence caused all opposition to his policy 
to die out among the mass of the dele- 
gates. The candidate thus forced his 
own issue upon a reluctant Convention 
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by an exhibition of personal power which 
recalls the sway of Andrew Jackson, two 
generations ago. 





Correspondents at Kansas City noted 
the absence of well-known men among 
the delegates to the Democratic Conven- 
tion. With the exception of ex-Senator 
Hill of New York and Senator Jones of 
Arkansas, there were but few of those fa- 
miliar figures whom one expects always 
to see on such an occasion—the men 
who have long been conspicuous as the 
leaders of their party in their various 
States, and who have attended its con- 
ventions so often that they are recogniz- 
ed wherever they appear. It is safe to say 
that never since the first national gath- 
ering of the party in 1832 has there been 
an assembly of those who were presump- 
tively leading Democrats, which contain- 
ed so few men who had ever been heard 
of outside their own towns. There were 
whole delegations which embraced hard- 
ly a person who had any standing in the 
organization half a dozen years ago. 
Doubtless one element in the great dem- 
onstrations over Hill was the satisfac- 
tion which the mass of delegates felt in 
having somebody whom they had ever 
heard of in the convention hall to shout 
over. Another, evidently, was their de- 
sire to rebuke Tammany, which is very 
unpopular in the South and West, for its 
discourtesy to Hill. 


Croker has done his best to give Platt 
control of the State Government for the 
next two years. The course of the Tam- 
many boss at Kansas City need not have 
been changed in the slightest degree if he 
had gone there with the deliberate pur- 
pose of rendering Democratic success in 
New York hopeless. His forcing of Van 
Wyck upon the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, in place of Hill, who was entitled 
to the place, was just what was needed 
to assure the triumph of the silver men, 
as it deprived the opposition of their 
strongest leader. His absurd selection of 
Keller as New York’s candidate for Vice- 
President only emphasized the contemp- 
tible position which the Empire State 
occupied throughout the Convention. In 
order to assert his power, the Tammany 
boss consistently pursued a policy tend- 
ing to certain defeat in this State. There 
were discreditable exhibitions of machine 
power in the Philadelphia Convention, 
but no national gathering of either party 
ever witnessed such a display of brute 
force exerted to satisfy personal grudges 
as Croker’s performances at Kansas City. 





It is easy enough to find incidents in 
the South which indicate that the rela- 
tions between the races grow worse 
rather than better. Such a thing is the 
recent passage by the Mississippi Press 
Association of a resolution to expel the 
editors of all newspapers that employ 
negroes as typesetters. The only protest 








was made by a woman, who declared that 
the black man whom she employed did 
as good work as any white, and had as 
good a right to his job. This is certain- 
ly discouraging enough, as doubtless 
many of the editors who voted for this 
boycott along race lines have written ar- 
ticles complaining because the negroes 
do not learn trades. Happily, at almost 
the same time, another organization of 
white men was taking action toward 
abolishing the color line. Birmingham, 
the manufacturing city in Northern Ala- 
bama, has a Trades Council, organized 
several years ago, which has never ad- 
mitted colored delegates to its meetings. 
There is another organization, the Unit- 
ed Mine-Workers, to which members of 
both races belong. The Council recent- 
ly asked the Mine-Workers to employ 
only union labor, but the colored mem- 
bers urged that it was grossly unjust 
to require them to give their work to 
white men when they were denied ad- 
mission to trade unions and repre 
sentation in the Council because they 
were black. The Council could not meet 
this argument, and did the only sensible 
thing by lifting the ban against colored 
delegates. Such action by carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, and other artisans ren- 
ders the course of the editors the more 
discreditable by contrast. 





The case of the Rumanian Jews, 175 
in number, who have been refused per- 
mission to enter this country by the 
Commissioner of Immigration, presents 
features of peculiar hardship. It is stat- 
ed that these unfortunate persons are 
the victims of persecution at the hands 
of the Government of Rumania, which 
has not only exiled them, but has pro- 
vided them with passports forbidding 
them to return. They are thus prevent- 
ed from going back there and from 
coming in here, and are suspended, like 
Mohammed’s coffin, between heaven and 
earth. If it be true that they are not 
paupers, it will be not only cruel but 
illegal to drive them from our doors. 
Their cause is pleaded by men of respon- 
sibility, and it is impossible not to be 
affected by the statements made in their 
behalf. Their lives, it is said, “have 
heretofore been so miserable, and they 
have been caused to suffer and endure 
such hardships, that another disappoint- 
ment, such as being denied entrance into 
the United States (pictured to them a 
heaven for the persecuted), may result in 
a number of suicides,” Assuming the 
facts to be as represented, it is obvious 
that modern conditions require some ex- 
tension of the restraints of international 
law. It must be recognized that if one 
State expels a citizen from its territory, 
it is the same as requiring some other 
State to admit him—a requirement which 
cannot be enforced, and which ought not 
to be attempted. The practice is similar 
to that which prevailed extensively in 
Engiand, under the old poor-law, when 








every parish was actively engaged in 
“unloading” paupers on all the rest. It 
is not uncommon in this country for 
tramps and petty criminals to be passed 
along from town to town, although the 
practice is illegal and pernicious. We 
have passed far beyond the stage when 
outlawry or exile was permissible as a 
punishment, and the resort to it should 
be condemned as barbarous. 





Belated evidence is pouring in that 
there were grave warnings of the China 
émeute that went unheeded. As long 
ago as last February the North China 
Herald declared that its information led 
it to fear that the spring would witness 
a rising such as foreigners had never 
seen in China. “The whole country, 
from the Yellow River to the Great Wall 
and beyond, will be a blaze of insurrec- 
tion which .. . will drive every 
foreigner out of Pekin and Tientsin un- 
der conditions which it is not difficult 
to foresee.” Yet more significant—ab- 
solutely startling in its exact forecast of 
what occurred—was a letter published 
in the same newspaper from its native 
correspondent in Pekin. This man said 
in the issue of the North China Herald of 
May 16: “I write in all seriousness and 
sincerity to inform you that there is a 
great secret scheme, having for its aim 
to crush all foreigners in China and 
wrest back the territories ‘leased’ to 
them.” He went on to describe the per- 
sons, and factions, and military forces 
conspiring to this end, much as we now 
know them. All Chinese of the uppm 
classes, he added, knew of the plot, and 
“those who count foreigners among their 
friends have warned them, but have, to 
my own knowledge, been laughed at for 
their pains.” It seems to have been the 
same fatal contempt of the natives 
which lulled British officialdom to sleep 
on the crater of the Sepoy Mutiny. 


There is a notion in some quarters 
that, when the disturbances in China 
are over, Japan can be compensated by 
a money indemnity for the services she 
is expected to render. Even if she were 
satisfied to accept such an indemnity, 
what likelihood is there that China 
could pay it? To meet the burden of 
debt imposed at the conclusion of the 
last war, she was forced not only to turn 
over to Europe the collection of her cus- 
toms as security for interest on her 
bonds, but also to permit the foreigners 
to raise and dispose of a considerable 
portion of her likin, or provincial im- 
posts on foreign goods. Later, to raise 
the supplementary indemnity which 
Russia forced Japan to accept in lieu of 
the coveted Liao-Tong Peninsula, China 
was obliged to pay for Russia’s guaran 
tee of the additional bonds by permit- 
ting her to deflect to the southward 
through Mantchuria the line of the 
trans-Siberian railway, and to occupy 
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that province in order to build and pro- 


tect the road. When the present disor- 
ders are over, there will certainly be 
heavy bills for damages that China will 
have to pay, in one way or another. Her 
potential revenue capacity is very great, 
but before she can pay heavy taxes her 
industries must be developed, and under 
Chinese methods of spoils government it 
is neither possible for taxes to reach 
the Treasury, nor for the resources of 
the country to increase. Even if the 
Mantchu Government survives the pres- 
ent crisis, the participation of Euro- 
peans in the administration of China 
will certainly be greater than before, 
and it is not unlikely that the ruling 
house will end by occupying a position 
like that long held by the Khedive of 
Egypt or the native princes in India un- 
der English rule—a figurehead behind 
which the real governing power may 
shelter itself. 


Lord Salisbury’s  charactertstically 
audacious address to the missionary 
meeting in London practically implied 
that the imprudence of missionaries in 
China was the cause of the existing 
troubles. At any rate, he strongly urged 
the need in mission work of “tempering 
zeal with Christian’ prudence.” His in- 
ference was, all along, that modern mis- 
sions far too often needlessly embroil 
civilized with barbarous nations. But 
one at least of the missionary boards has 
taken up this challenge of the British 
Premier. The Secretary of the China 
Inland Mission wrote to the press to ex- 
plain how the rules of his society explic- 
itly directed missionaries to refrain from 
appealing to British consuls to “demand 
the vindication of real or supposed 
rights.” The regulations add: ‘Under 
no circumstances may any missionary 
on his own responsibility make any 
written appeal to the British or other 
foreign authorities.”” The China Inland 
Mission has been in existence thirty-five 
years, and in that time has planted one 
hundred and twenty-five stations in ten 
of the interior provinces. Its mission- 
aries have gone far beyond the reach of 
gunboats; yet in all this time only one 
missionary has lost his life through the 
violence of the people. On the other 
hand, British consuls have testified in 
the most unmistakable terms to the 
value of the work of the Inland Mis- 
sion in conciliating the natives, so that 
they observe a more friendly attitude to- 
wards all foreigners. If Lord Salisbury 
were to apply his cynical analysis to di- 
plomacy in China, and to the seizure of 
Chinese territory by nominally Chris- 
tian nations, he would come nearer the 
exciting cause of the outbreak. 


Siberia is no longer to be a penal 
colony, the synonym of exile and despair. 
The imperial decree abolishing the for- 
mer status is not so much a witness to 














the Czar’s humanity as it is a tribute 
to the railroad and the pioneer. No- 
thing since the opening of our own West- 
ern lands by the Pacific Railways has 
been comparable to the rapid settlement 
of the vast Siberian plains by the in- 
rushing farmers who have followed, not 
the flag, but the iron road. Such colo- 
nization and development are Russia’s 
surest pledge of supremacy in the Far 
East. She advances over wastes to make 
them productive. What she has done by 
the Trans-Caucasus Railway, she yet 
means to do along the whole northern 
stretch to Vladivostok, and later in Man- 
tchuria. It is not her army nor her fleets 
which make Russia truly formidable in 
the Orient, but her traders, her farmers, 
her missionaries, her civil officials, who 
swarm in to complete and solidify the 
conquests of the sword. 





Two years ago, Gen. Pelloux succeeded 
to the embarrassments of the Rudini 
Ministry in Italy. It was the time of 
the so-called bread riots in the great 
industrial towns. The new Premier 
faced the grave peril with courage and 
sagacity, restored the country to order, 
and entered upon his office with the con- 
fidence of the Italian people and the 
cordial support of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Yet for a year past, and more, 
he has struggled vainly against a small 
but fractious minority, to which he has 
at length succumbed. The handful of 
radicals known as the Extreme Left, re- 
inforced from other anti-Ministerial fac- 
tions, so persistently baffled Pelloux’s 
large majority that, in the general elec- 
tion of June 3, the Premier appealed to 
the country against the obstructive tac- 
tics of the minority, thus making the 
question of order and discipline in the 
lower house a national issue. The coun- 
try returned a sullen answer, the gain 
of some dozen seats to the Ministry 
hardly balancing the accession of a score 
to the turbulent Extreme Left. A sig- 
nificant incident was the defeat of the 
Speaker, Colombo, in two constituencies. 
On the second day of the new Parlia- 
ment, June 18, Pelloux resigned, leav- 
ing to Saracco the ungrateful task of 
forming a new “moderate” Cabinet. Un- 
principled obstruction has rarely scored 
so notably against the most respectable 
element of a Parliament. Only in the 
Austrian Reichsrath, where for three 
years successive premiers have struggled 
against obstruction, and where the worst 
racial enmities between German and 
Czech have arisen, has a like spectacle 
been seen; and it is doubtful whether 
the Italian Extreme Left could have pur- 
sued their campaign so relentlessly and 
successfully without the example of a 
Parliament where violent obstruction 
had become the épée de cheret of either 
party. Now the country cannot excuse 
the majority it returns for failing to use 
the power received from the electors. 
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The people may elect Deputies—they 
cannot hold the gavel over them 


Not long ago, in an article in Me! lure’s 
Vacazine on the Transvaal Republic and 
its chief, by a writer who claimed jper- 
sonul acquaintance with President K-ii- 
rer, this statesman was given the char- 
acter of a blackmailer and a bribe taker. 
Some testimony offered in a court of law 
at Lrussels during the past month tends 
to confirm this estimate of Kriiger's char- 
acter, und also to convict some of his 
associates of similar charges. The action 
was brought by the Transvaal UGovern- 
ment against the Franco-Belgian [ail- 
way Company, which hada contract for 
Luiiding a road in the Transvaal terri- 
tory. The railway company was accused 
of fraud in over-charging for the con 
struction of the line. The counsel for the 
defence affirmed that the company had 
been Llackmailed to an 
amount by the public authorities of th 
Transvaal, including Kriiger, Gen. Smit, 
ard Commandant Eloff. M. Oppenheim, 
a leacing member of the company, te 
tified that when he was in South Africa 
he was the victim of a regular system 


enormous 


of Wackmailing. He spent 600,000 francs 
in presents, and, believing that he was 
dealirg with people of good faith, he usu- 
ally asked for no receipts. To Me. Floff 
he handed a check for 100,000 franes, the 
receipt of which that person acknow- 


ledged. 


Continuing to give his evidence, M. Op- 
penheim said that it was repugnant to 
him to speak of a present of 100,009 
francs that he made to President 
Kriiger. He mentioned also numerous 
presents to members of the Volksraad, 
although, he observed, these gifts did not 
prevent voting 
against him. M. Oppenheim declared 
that if he had not satisfied the black- 
mailers, no business would have been 


the recipients from 


done. Dr. Leyds, the Transvaal diplo- 
matic agent, was present at the trial! as 
a witness, and was cross-examined with 
regard to the names of the persons who 
were alieged to have received presents. 
tie said that a list of those persons had 
been communicated to him, but he had 
not read it, and it had been mislaid. M, 
Giaux, the company’s counsel, remarked 
tnat it was singular that a diplomatist 
should not have read a document of such 
importance. Some interesting questions 
of law are likely to be raised before the 
cecision is rendered. One is, whether a 
defendant can plead his own wronxful 
act (bribery) as an excuse for overcharg- 
ing for work performed under contract. 
Another is, whether a plaintiff can re- 
cover in a case where his authorized 
agents have been guilty of extortion and 
corruption. The question whether the 
damages, if any, shall be paid to Creat 
Britain as the successor of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, may possibly come up for 
determination also. 
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BRYANISM AT KANSAS CITY. 


We do not intend to support William 
J. Bryan for President under any cir- 
cumstances, but we intend to tell the 
truth about him and all other candidates, 
according as we are able to discern the 
truth. The revival, in an offensive form, 
of the silver issue in the present cam- 
paign is due to the personal efforts and 
influence of Mr. Bryan. His opinion has 
been repeatedly expressed that fully a 
million of the votes cast for him four 
years ago would be alienated if the 
money question, which held the foremost 
place in 1896, were made a subordinate 
issue now. The million votes referred 
to are those of Populists and Silver 
Republicans. That he has greatly over- 
estimated the number of them is man- 
ifest from the fact that both Towne and 
Teller, who may be supposed to repre- 
sent them fairly well, put no stress on 
16 to 1 in their speeches at Kansas City 
on July 4, but confined themselves to 
generalities respecting bimetallism. 
There are Democrats who voted against 
Bryan in 1896 on account of the money 
question, who would vote for him now 
if the issue of 16 to 1 were subordinated 
to other issues, or if a preference for 
bimetallism were expressed in general 
terms. Mr. Bryan will not tolerate either 
of these changes. He has deliberately 
thrown over the electoral votes of New 
York and all of the East in exchange 
for the doubtful chance of carrying the 
trans-Missouri States, where silver is 
not nearly so popular as it was four 
years ago. Mr. Bryan’s wishes pre- 
vailed, though by a narrow majority, 
in the Committee on Resolutions, and 
s0 whatever odium attaches to 16 
to 1 and its proposed upset of the 
standard of value, will attach to 
Mr. Bryan this year. He has armed 
his opponents with a weapon for which 
they could have afforded to pay any 
price, 

Of the platform, the first thing to be 
said is, that the planks which deal with 
Imperialism are extremely well written. 
If produced by one hand, it is the hand 
of a master. It opens with a felicitous 
reference to the beginnings of our own 
nationality, and proceeds to show that 
the idea upon which our institutions rest 
is in conflict with the idea of our holding 
other peoples in subjection, and that 
the two cannot coexist in one and the 
same nationality and place. This has 
been the “stock argument” of all who 
have opposed the annexation of the Phil- 
ippines, and of all who have condemned 
the bill for the government of Porto 
Rico. There is nothing original in it. It 
is common property now, but for that 
very reason it strikes the reader with 
more force than if it were now for the 
first time applied to current events of 
great importance. The plank which de- 
fines the purpose of the Democratic 
party in dealing with the Philippines, de- 


, 





mands special attention. It is the fol- 
lowing: 

“‘We condemn and denounce the Philippine 
policy of the present Administration. It 
has involved the republic in unnecessary 
war, sacrificed the lives of many of our 
noblest sons, and placed the United States, 
previously known and applauded throughout 
the world as the champion of freedom, in 
the false and un-American position of 
crushing with military force the efforts of 
our former allies to achieve liberty and self- 
government. The Filipinos cannot be citi- 
zens without endangering our civilization; 
they cannot be subjects without imperilling 
our form of government; and as we are not 
willing to surrender our civilization or to 
convert the republic into an empire, we 
favor an immediate declaration of the na- 
tion’s purpose to give to the Filipinos, first, 
a stable form of government; second, in- 
dependence; and, third, protection from out- 
side interference, such as has been given for 
nearly a century to the republics of Central 
and South America.” 

This declaration has a ringing sound, 
but there is one thing lacking. It favors 
an immediate declaration of our purpose 
to give the Filipinos, first, a stable form 
of government; second (which is more 
than the Republicans promise), inde- 
pendence, etc. This leaves the Govern- 
ment of the United States the sole judge 
of what constitutes a stable form of gov- 
ernment, and also of the time within 
which independence should be granted. 
This defect could have beencured by say- 
ing “We favor animmediate declaration of 
the nation’s purpose to give the Filipinos 
independence as soon as they establish a 
government of their own.” That would 
have been in accord with the American 
doctrine of self-government. That would 
have been our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence applied to the Philippine Islands. 
Anything less than this comes short of 
our ideals. Of course we should never 
give the inhabitant. of Luzon the gov- 
ernment of a Sultan, but if they want 
such a government for themselves, we 
ought to allow it and recognize it, just 
as we have allowed and recognized it in 
Sulu. “There is one thing better than 
good government,” said Mr. Edwin Bur- 
ritt Smith at the Chicago conference last 
October, “‘and that is self-government” — 
a sentiment that was fitly applauded, and 
has been the real keynote of Anti-Im- 
perialism throughout. It has not only 
the merit of being a great political truth, 
but the advantage of being a ready an- 
swer to every argument based upon ex- 
pediency that can be advanced by the 
other side. 

Whether this lapse came into the plat- 
form by design or by inadvertence, it is 
a defect which cannot be overlooked. It 
is necessary to say, however, that the 
Anti-Imperialist planks of the platform 
will accomplish much good, even though 
Mr. Bryan is not elected President. They 
will put one-half of the people of the 
United States in a high school to learn 
the principles of free government, as a 
class learns a lesson by repetition and 
recitation. It cannot be affirmed that 
the Democratic party had any decided 
opinion on this subject six months ago. 
It is certain that the party did not, on 





July 8, regard the question as “the 
paramount issue in the campaign.” Nev- 
ertheless, we look to see the Democratic 
party get an education which it is much 
in need of, by standing on and defending 
the Anti-Imperialist planks of its plat- 
form. It is not impossible that the Re- 
publican party also may profit by the 
discussion. 

One might almost say of Mr. Steven- 
son’s nomination for the Vice-Presiden- 
cy that he was made the candidate for 
this office eight years ago without any 
particular reason, and that he was taken 
up at Kansas City because he had run 
once before. His first selection was due 
to the fact that he seemed the most 
available man when the friends of Mr. 
Cleveland wanted to escape having Gov. 
Gray of Indiana upon the ticket; while 
his second success came from the nat- 
ural reaction against the truckling to 
Populists which had characterized the 
previous action at Kansas City. In 
truth, the Illinoisan is one of those col- 
orless men who find it equally easy to 
support a Cleveland on a sound-money 
platform, and a Bryan on a 16-to-1 plank. 
The sole distinction which he ever 
achieved was as a thorough-going spoils- 
man under the first Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, when, as First Assistant Post- 
master-General, he cut off the heads of 
fourth-class Republican postmasters at 
a rate which causes him still to be re- 
membered with affection by ‘former 
Dimmycrats,” and which was used as a 
strong argument in his behalf last week. 
Mr. Stevenson would stand on any plat- 
form, but it is highly appropriate that 
there should not be even so much as a 
line in favor of civil-service reform in 
the one on which he tries his luck this 
time. 

KING CONVENTION. 

“King Caucus” was the name which, in 
1823-24, came to be given in opprobrium 
to the method of nominating Presidents 
by Congressional caucus. That King 
was finally dethroned in 1824. His 
nominee, Crawford, was contemptuously 
set aside by the people, “regular” though 
the nomination was, and the Congres- 
sional caucus itself thereafter took its 
place in the political lumber-room. It 
fell because it had become too close a 
corporation. A pushing and jealous 
democracy would not longer endure the 
dictation of candidates by a handful of 
intriguing managers at Washington. A 
wider consultation of the electorate and 
a freer expression of real party choice 
were insisted upon, and took shape in 
the National-Convention system. 

Whether it, in its turn, has not now 
gone stale, and, having a name to live, 
is really dead, is a question which presses 
for answer. Certainly any sober mind, 
surveying the proceedings at Phila- 
delphia and at Kansas City, cannot help 
asking if the National Convention has 
not already become one of those institu- 
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tions with which, as Bagehot says, the 
whole history of civilization is strewn— 
institutions that were “invaluable at 
first and deadly afterwards.” That such 
a possibility has hung on the horizon of 
our own political seers is shown by the 
confident prediction of Horace Greeley, 
years ago, that National Conventions 
would “doubtless in good time travel the 
same road and encounter the same fate” 
as the Congressional caucus, upon which, 
for having abused its power, the people 
set their heel. And the Yale Review for 
May last, pointing out the disquieting 
evidence that the National Convention 
was “sinking into a machine which reg- 
isters decisions made elsewhere,” de- 
clared that the crucial question for the 
American democracy might soon be 
“whether it can throw off this yoke as it 
did that of the Congressional caucus 
seventy-five years ago.”” This was writ- 
ten before either Convention, though 
the clank of the machinery of both par- 
ties was filling the air. 

Now we have the finished product be- 
fore our eyes; and the opinion of the 
calmest and most impartial cbservers, 
on the spot and at a distance, is that 
bossism made perfect and delegates made 
dummies were never before so conspicu- 
ously exhibited as at both Philadelphia 
and Kansas City. It is not simply that 
foolish things were done~not merely 
that the machine ground out results 
fitted to affront the general intelligence. 
They affronted even the partisan in- 
telligence. The Conventions did not 
even represent party wishes. With all 
their air of large party representation, 
they were the prey of cliques, the help- 
less victims of sub-committees of com- 
mittees, themselves made up in most un- 
representative ways. At Philadelphia the 
sense of restiveness among the delegates, 
of resentment at being treated like 
dumb, driven cattle/’was perhaps the 
most marked. “Whom are you for as 
Vice-President?” “IT don’t know; I 
haven’t been told yet.’’ That was the 
kind of cynical and bitter question and 
answer which passed back and forth. 
What Hanna calls “organization” had 
done its perfect work; and the result 
was a convention in which the signs of 
life were only galvanic. 

Take the matter of the two party plat- 
forms. These should represent the con- 
sensus of a deliberate majority of the 
party. What they really represent, in 
both cases, is hole-and-corner methods 
and the tyranny of the machine. Every- 
body knows now how the minority of a 
minority succeeded in imposing a plat- 
form upon the Philadelphia Convention. 
Not one delegate in ten knew what the 
document was until he had a chance to 
denounce it indignantly after it was 








adopted. Contrast the supineness of 1900 
with the watchful jealousy of 1880, when | 
a delegate rose in Convention and com- 
pelled the platform committee to add 
a civil-service reform plank. Delegates 
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were delegates in those days, not lay- 
figures. And at Kansas City the plat- 
form adopted was openly and notorious- 
ly in the teeth of the prevailing senti- 
ment of the party. It overrode the 
demonstrated preference of three-fourths 
of the Democratic voters. And even in 
the packed committee the decisive votes 





were those of delegates from Oklahoma | 


and Hawaii, neither with an electoral | 
| Bryan have fared under such a test? We 


vote! Talk about the tail wagging the 
dog! This is the grin of the Cheshire 
eat weighing more than the whole ani- 
mal. This is the bray of a mule, set to 
pull a load in place of the mule. 

Mind, we are not saying these things 
because we do not like what they did at 
Philadelphia and at Kansas City. The 
point we make is that the party conven- 
tion is fast becoming a Frankenstein in 
the hands of the party that nominally 
creates and controls it. The absolute 
unanimity, the unopposed nominations 
—does any man believe that these are 
signs of party vitality? No, they are 
like the order that reigned in Warsaw, 
an evidence that all opposition had been 
ruthlessly crushed. The machine had 
done its work too deadly well. We think 
Hanna and Bryan were guilty of a 
blunder in making things so appallingly 
unanimous. They ought to have allowed 
a breath of opposition, so as to keep up 
the pretence of an open field and a free 
decision. The veriest simpleton could 
not fairly assert, looking at the Repub- 
lican voters instead of at the Republican 
machine, that Mr. McKinley is their 
unanimous choice. Mr. Bryan shock- 
ingly misrepresents millions of the elec- 
tors of his party; yet their accredited 
delegates vote and cheer for him as one 
man. There could be no clearer proof 
that the party machine has become the 
old man of the sea, instead of the obe- 
dient servant, of party sentiment. He 
who has the machine has the party. Who 
would contest the nomination against 
the master of so many legions of dele- 
gates as McKinley? And Bryan’s ex- 
traordinary hold on his party, partly a 
wonderful personal sway as it undoubt- 
edly is, is also partly a result of the way 
in which he and his followers seized 
upon the disrupted Democratic machine 
in 1896, and have since clung to it. 

But where is the possibility of reform? 
What substitute for the National Con- 
vention is feasible? Where may we look 
for 


‘the Imperishable change 
That renovates the world’’? 


We think a beginning of better things 
may be discerned in the spreading prac- 
tice in the South of nominating United 
States Senators and Governors in a 
general primary election, rather than by 


conventions or caucuses. Not for dele- 


| gates, but directly for candidates, do the 


party voters cast their ballots. The sys- 


| tem has worked well, on the whole, and 


| 





is growing in favor. It is an appeal bach 


to the people again from the machine, 
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allowing the members of the party freely 
to express their opinion, not as to who 
should be delegates (to be owned or 
bought by a boss), but as to who should 
be the nominee. Imagine the method 
applied to a national nomination. Does 
any man suppose that a free Republican 
primary would have returned McKinley 
as its unanimous choice and man whom 
the party delights to honor? How wouid 
know that political conditions in the 
South are peculiar, and that what works 
well there cannot always be extended to 
other parts of the country. But what all 
can see is that the breath of life has gone 
out of the old system of Presidential 
nominations, and that, if it cannot be 
revivified, directer and surer methods 
must be found. The new if one 
has to be devised, will surely take the 


way, 


form of a larger and freer mandat im 
pératif by the party; and direct voting in 
the primaries would seem to promise it 
At any rate, by one means or another, 
the hideous oppression of the reign of 
King Convention, as displayed this year 
with an unblushing tyranny never 
fore known, must be brought to an end. 


be- 


A SOCRATIC DIALOGUE. 


“I think I got some capacity for cross- 
examining witnesses, which was very use- 
ful to me afterwards, from reading Plato's 
dialogues and getting familiar with Socra- 
tes’s method of reducing a sophist ad ab- 
surdum."’—(Senator George F. Hoar in his 
Scribner article on ‘‘Harvard College Fifty- 
eight Years Ago."’) 

Socrates 
gias. 
explain, as your friends tell me you can 
with an unrivalled mastery of the 
rhetor’s art, a passage in your oration tu 
the Ephors which puzzled my poor un- 
derstanding. 

Gorgias Hodiernus 
that, Socrates? 

Socrates—The one where you said that 
it “was due to Mr. Bryan, more than to 
any other man,” that the treaty of Paris 
was not defeated, or at least amend- 
ed so as to put the Philippines on the 
same basis as Cuba. 

Gorgias—It is true, Socrates, I made 
that statement to the Ephors, and by 
Ammon, the god of Cyrene, I will defend 
and maintain it in all places. 

Socrates—Then you would say that a 
man who does not defeat an evil deed is 
more guilty than the man who plans and 
carries it through by all the means in 
his power? 

Gorgias—What do you mean, Socrates? 
What I said is clear and certain. If Mr. 
Bryan had not persuaded the Democratic 
Ephors, the treaty would have been re- 
jected or amended. Therefore the guilt 
is on his head. 

Socrates—Well, let us follow the argu- 
ment, Gorgias. Who is the real house- 
breaker, the nian who plots a violent en- 
try for robbery, or the man who fails to 
eject him? 


Redivivus—Well met, 
I have been anxious to hear you 


Gor- 


What passage was 
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Gorgias—It would be the former, Soc- 
rates. 

Socrates—And you would say the same 
of political robbers? 

Gorgias—I do not know what you 
mean, Socrates. 

Socrates—Well, I will ask you what 
you would say if a Spartan general 
should agree with a Persian satrap to 
corrupt the Lacedemonian state by in- 
troducing Persian customs— whom 
would you blame, that general or a pri- 
vate citizen who weakly acquiesced in 
his plot? 

Gorgias—The general would be the 
man, Socrates. 

Socrates—That is, you distinguish be- 
tween the principal and the accessory? 

Gorgias—All men do, Socrates. 

Socrates—Then, by the dog of Egypt, 
tell me who was the principal in the 
matter of the Paris treaty. Was it Mr. 
Bryan? 

Gorgias—No, but he “frustrated” the 
attempt to defeat it. 

Socrates—But President McKinley 
might have frustrated the treaty itself, 
might he not? He negotiated it, did he 
not? When you were opposing its rati- 
fication, he was urging it, night and day, 
was he not? 

Gorgias—I cannot deny it. 

Socrates—Then, in the name of Zeus 
and Athene at once, how can you, who 
denounce the accessory, praise the prin- 
cipal? How can you say that the man 
who is chiefly responsible for what you 
describe as an attempt to “change our 
republic into an empire,” is the “best 
beloved President who ever sat in the 
chair of Washington’? 

Gorgias—But I expressly said that I 
had never questioned the honesty of pur- 
pose of President McKinley. 

Socrates—Yet you do question Mr. 
Bryan’s honesty, Gorgias? 

Gorgias—How so, Socrates? 

Socrates—You said you thought he 
wanted the treaty ratified so as to “keep 
the question for an issue in the cam- 
paign.”’ 

Gorgias—-Yes, I said that, Socrates. 

Socrates—But how could the deed of 
an honest and beloved President be an 
issue in the campaign? 

Gorgias—It might seem, nevertheless, 
bad for the state. 

Socrates—-Then an honest and beloved 
man might yet ruin the republic? 

Gorgias—That is so, Socrates. 

Socrates—A dishonest and hated man 
might save it. 

Gorgias—It would seem so. 

Socrates—Then it is better to be right 
than to be beloved? 

Gorgias—Better in a public man, I 
admit. Mr. Bryan, however, was both 
wrong and disliked. He was for ratify- 
ing the treaty, and that meant a contin- 
uation of the war. , 
Socrates—Yet he said he wanted to end 


the war, did he not? 
Gorgias—He did. 








Socrates—And he urged his friends io 
vete for the joint resolution putting the 
Philippines on the same footing as 
Cuba? 

Gorgias—Even so, Socrates. 

Socrates—And they did so? 

Gorgias—They did. 

Socrates—You voted for it yourself? 

Gorgias—Assuredly, Socrates. 

Socrates—And it would have ended 
the war, if adopted, and prevented the 
republic from becoming an empire? 

Gorgias—I have no doubt of it. 

Socrates—Yet McKinley was against 
it? All his friends among the Ephors 
voted against it? It was defeated only 
by the casting-vote of the Vice-Presi- 
dent? Are not all these things so? 

Gorgias—They are. 

Socrates—Then must you not admit 
that Bryan and his friends wanted to 
end the war and save the republic, and 
that McKinley and his friends were real- 
ly the ones who prolonged the war and 
threaten now to convert our state into 
an enpire? 

Gergias—No, Socrates, I do not admit 
it. By Heré, I never will admit that! 

Sccrates—But why not, if truth and 
argument compel you? 

Gorgias—Because I am a Republiéan, 
Socrates. 

Socrates—Exactly. I merely wanted to 
know if it was the truth you were in 
search of, or an excuse for supporting 
your party. Well, good-by, Gorgias. 
Send me word if the entrails indicate 
that you will be chosen Ephor again. 





OUR TRUE CHINESE POLICY. 


With the official confirmation of the 
rumor that the German Minister had 
been massacred in the streets of Pekin, 
there was a sharp revival of talk about 
dismemberment of China. Hot and proud 
William will take a swift revenge and 
seize a province or two by way of en- 
forced indemnity. His speech to the Ger- 
man marines on July 2 was a model of 
threatening. Of course, with such an 
example, the other Powers would hasten 
for their share of the prey, and China 
would be thoroughly cut to pieces and 
divided. The break-up is going on al- 
ready ‘‘at lightning speed,” writes Mr. 
A. R. Colquhoun in his book ‘Overland to 
China,’ just published by the Harpers; 
and he predicts a speedy and utter ex- 
tinction of Chinese nationality and gov- 
ernment, 

Such a glib suggestion of a solution 
for the intensely difficult Chinese prob- 
lem, thrust upon a world all unprepared, 
is both premature and perilous. Caution 
and a wary feeling our way should be 
the watch-words of any Chinese policy 
for the present. The trouble is grievous 
enough already; it might easily be made 
worse, however, by rash and inconsider- 
ate treatment. It is at the very begin- 
ning of a political disturbance that, as 
the Italian master of statecraft pointed 





out, the political physician has his op- 
portunity. The symptoms may be ob- 
scure at first, said Macchiavelli, but wise 
treatment may be effective then which, 
after the disease has become both more 
clear and more deadly, would be wholly 
without avail. Healing measures from 
the very start should be the motto in 
every Foreign Office. 

Angry threats to “‘avenge’” the slaugh- 
ter of the German Minister, and of other 
foreigners in Pekin (if, unhappily, they 
have fallen victims to mob fury), are 
most ill-timed and inapplicable. It is 
like the foolish outcry in England about 
taking “revenge” for Gordon’s death and 
for Majuba. As John Morley, the al- 
leged atheist, said in the teeth of the 
Christian University Dons, they had 
their chairs of moral philosophy, they 
had a thousand pulpits, to teach that the 
doctrine of revenge is unchristian and 
barbarous, yet a Christian country was 
expected to gloat over a bloody national 
vengeance! Aside from this moral dif- 
ficulty, there is the troublesome question, 
On whom are you going to glut your 
vengeance? The Chinese Government? 
First catch it. The people of China? 
But how many of the 350,000,000 know 
anything at all about the existing trou- 
bles, or have any responsibility what- 
ever for them? 

The fact is, we must make up our 
minds that ordinary remedies and meth- 
ods will never do. We cannot deal with 
the Chinese Government or people as we 
would with any other. We really are 
confronting, not an organized govern- 
ment or a homogeneous people, but a 
vast congeries of governments, a huge 
conglomeration of peoples. It is not a 
case where a blow on the head will be 
felt throughout the whole organism. It 
would be like striking an amceba. In 
1860 Lord Elgin ordered, as a measure 
calculated to strike terror throughout all 
China, the destruction of the Summer 
Palace. But the news of the event 
scarcely reached Pekin, only twelve 
miles away, and the rest of China never 
heard of it. It was a pebble dropped into 
the ocean. An English member of Par- 
liament, Mr. Walton, who travelled far 


up the Yangtse last February, fgfind™~ 


whole provinces and even Governfnent 
officials that had never heard of the 
Japanese war. Such is the difficulty of 
taking vengeance on an amorphous na- 
tion without a nervous system! 

Nor can the Powers plume themselves 
on the success, thus far, of their stern 
and warlike attitude towards China. The 
attack on the Taku forts seems to have 
been an unnecessary and ill-advised af- 
fair. Admiral Kempff was at first cov- 
ered with reproaches by the press and 
some hasty public men for having missed 
the chance to go in with an American 
ship where such elegant fighting was go- 
ing on, Later, however, it was evident 
that he was the only commander pres- 
ent who kept his head, as well as lived 
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up to the spirit of his instructions. A 
little delay and diplomacy might have 
secured the surrender, or at least the 
sterilization, of the forts. The rough 
ultimatum precipitated the conflict. The 
garrisons simply carried out the orders 
of their own Government, given in the 
proclamation issued secretly to all high 
officials in the empire by the Empress 
Dowager last November. In it was the 
following passage: 








“This Yamén has received the special 
commands of her Imperial Majesty the Em- 
press Dowager, and his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor, to grant you full power and 
liberty to resist by force of arms all aggres- 
sions upon your several jurisdictions, pro- 
claiming a state of war, if necessary, with- 
out first seeking for instructions from Pe- 
kin. Finally, your Excellency will be held 
responsible for any repetition of indecision 
or too great trustfulness in the declarations 
of an encroaching enemy, such as happened, 
for instance, to Gen. Chang Kao-Yuan in 
Shantung.”’ 

The reference here to an “encroaching 
enemy” looks unmistakably towards Ger- 
many and her high-handed seizure of 
Kiao-Chou in 1897. That such an act of 
aggression would have aroused a feeling 
of the bitterest resentment in any Euro- 
pean people, every one would concede. 
But the Chinese were expected not to 
mind it! We have no means of know- 
ing if German colonial methods in Shan- 
tung have been marked by any such 
brutality in the treatment of the natives 
as was proved in ghastly detail respect- 
ing German possessions ‘in East Africa. 
But there have been frequent collisions 
with the people, and “punitive expe- 
ditions.”” Even the Chinese, strange as 
it may seem, do not like to have their 
lands taken from them, and their cus- 
toms and prejudices trampled upon by 
a war-lord in military boots. It may be 
only a chance coincidence that it was the 
German Minister who was pulled off 
his horse and murdered in Pekin; but 
certainly his country had taken the 
straightest course to make the German 
name hated in North China. 

All these things should give us pause. 
We must not, having now, according to 
Mr. Hewitt, got a wolf by the ears in 
the Philippines, impetuously get a 
dragon by the claw in China. The true 
line of policy has been laid down and 
followed, up till now, by Secretary Hay. 
We must stop at nothing to protect im- 
perilled Americans in China. A just in- 
demnity and guarantees against a recur- 
rence of the outbreak, we may join the 
Powers in insisting upon. But in it all 
our aim should be to find and support a 
true and effective government of China 
by the Chinese. We have no pofsible 
interest in obtaining a sitce of Shinese 
territory; all our interests art against 
it. Even if all the other powers fall to 
grabbing, we should stand aloof. If there 
is any salvation for China, it must 
come from within. That there exists an 
element of the population capable of na- 
tional regeneration is strongly testified 
to by the exiled Chinese reformer, Kang 
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Yu. He tells an English friend that 
“nine-tenths of the people and officials” 
are of the “Middle Party” 
fierce reactionaries like the Empress, nor 
headlong reformers, but genuinely in- 
terested in the steady and rational de- 
velopment of their country and the in- 
troduction of civilized methods. In this 
party is the sole hope of the intervening 
Powers. The sooner they leave off talk- 
ing about dismemberment and set them- 
selves to utilizing native forces for the 
work of solidifying a truly national gov- 
ernment, the better it will be for them 
and for China, 


ANOTHER IRISH CONVENTION. 
DUBLIN, June 23, 1900. 

A convention has, within the present week, 
been held here which may have considerable 
influence upon the personnel of one-eighth 
of the members of Parliament after the 
next general election. It may, therefore, not 
be without interest shortly to consider the 
circumstances which brought it together and 
its probable outcome. 

Mainly through the energy and enthusiasm 
of one man—William O’Brien—renewed 
agrarian agitation, under the banner of the 
United Irish League, has of late years been 
establishing and extending itself in the West 
of Ireland, and has been spreading east- 
wards and southwards. It has tended again 
to bring together men long sundered by the 
“Parnell split.”” Partly through the influ- 
ence of this League, partly through common 
sympathy for the Boers, partly through a 
glowing realization of the certainty of disas- 
ter at the next general election if feuds 
were maintained — largely, let us hope, 
through shame at the maintenance of sepa- 
ration on historic grounds 
whose aims and interest were identical—the 
Irish national parties came together again 
at the opening of the present session of Par- 
liament. In proportion to the field of in- 
terest, greater magnanimity and practical 
good sense have seldom been shown than in 
the arrangements then made for union. John 
Dillon, long the Chairman of the majority, 
rightly enjoying the confidence of the large 
majority of the Irish people, absolutely with- 


between men 


drew his candidature so as not to complicate 
matters. John E. Redmond, theretofore the 
Chairman of the minority, was unanimously 
elected Chairman of the reunited party. It 
was decided to call, at earliest possible date, 
a convention of the Irish people at large, to 
cement the union in the country that had 
been already made in the Parliamentary 
party, and to agree upon a common platform 
and common methods of action. 

This is the convention that has just been 
held. It met—several thousand delegates 
in the same room where the Volunteers 
gathered 120 years ago. But how changed 
the situation! The Volunteers, exclusively 
Protestant, and belonging mainly to the up 
per classes, supporting a separate National 
Parliament; this convention, overwhelmingly 
Catholic and belonging mainly to the hum- 
bler classes, desiring a National Parliament, 
the idea of which the descendants of the 
Volunteers now deride and oppose. The ses- 
sion was of two days of five hours each. 
There was freedom of debate, and the pro- 
ceedings were orderly. The too often inane 
interjections by individual voices, and the 
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constant intervention of lengthy and vocif 


| erous applause, in all Irish assemblages of 
that is, not | 


the kind, however orderly in an Irish sens 
are a serious strain upon the nerves of those 
whose ideals of what the conduct of such an 
assembly should be are formed upon dif- 
ferent lines. There is more good humor, yet, 
strange to say, less jocularity, than in simi- 
lar English gatherings. It was interesting 
to compare this Convention with the great 
Home Rule Conference of 1873 (held in the 
same room) and the Irish Race Convention 
of 1896. Regarding the first, time has made 
almost a clean sweep; of the sixty who then 
spoke, but four were now present. The sons 
of some who then held a prominent position 
were now in the forefront. At the Confer- 
ence of 1873 but about 15 members of Par 
liament appeared; at that of 1896, 45; now, 
over 50. That of 1873 more nearly represent- 
ed all classes in Ireland. There were large 
landed proprietors, Deputy-Lieutenants of 
counties, several Protestant clergymen. The 
Convention of 1896 was attended by over fifty 
delegates from the United States, Austral- 
asia, and the Cape. The number of Catholic 
clergy in 1873 was limited; they were in 
large numbers present in 1886, a bishop o« 
cupying the chair; here they were much 
fewer—perhaps sixty. There was now no 
Protestant clergy, and few prominent Pro 
testants except Mr. Blake. As the years 
pass over, the Irish movement tends to be 
come more Catholic. The Convention of 1896 
was the most striking and hopeful; this 
more really representative of rural Catholic 
Ireland. A large number of the delegates 
were sent up from newly constituted local 
bodies. The resolutions were in favor of 
“full national self-government for Ireland’; 
“abolition of landlordism by means of a uni- 
versal and compulsory system of purchase 
the division of western grazing lands ‘‘on 
terms of just compensation’ into agricul- 
tural holdings; the restitution to Ireland, 
under the agreement made at the Union, of 
£3,000,000 per annum undue taxation; edu- 
cational equality between Catholics and Pro- 
testants; cottages and allotments for labor- 
ers; reform in the system of town rents; 
abolition of jury packing; the use of Irish 
manufactures; the preservation where possi 
ble of the Irish language. The general con- 
stitution of a League to promote the return 
to Parliament of a united Irish party was 
then settled; and all wound up with a reso 
lution, enthusiastically received and passed, 
of sympathy with the Boers 

In so far as many of the desires em- 
bodied in some of these resolutions may ap- 
pear visionary or unsound, would not be 
fair to gauge the possible decisiong of a 
Home-Rule Parliament by the general ac- 
ceptance in Ireland of such views. They are 
largely the outcome of irresponsibility—she 
rever having to put in practice systems 
framed by the country itself, or to have to 
pay directly in large affairs for crude theo- 
ries, shortcomings, and mistakes It has 
been the increasing policy of British states- 
men of late years to levy by imperial taxa- 
tion an amount beyond what is necessary 
for imperial purposes; and to give it back 
through the Parliamentary 
grants for local purposes and particular 
interests. The burden is not acutely felt 
by any district or class, the idea is fostered 


medium of 


that imperial funds are inexhaustible, and 
conceptions of individual responsibility and 
self-reliance tend to be broken down 





Nor must sympathy with the present ene- 
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mies of the United Kingdom be taken as 
premonitive of the spirit likely to animate 
an Irish Parliament for local affairs. It is 
more probable that such an assembly would 
before very long display the same spirit as 
the colonies. I have, indeed, heard Irish- 
men say, since the commencement of the 
present war, that the action of the colonies 
in blindly supporting wrong in the supposed 
interest of the Empire, somewhat recon- 
ciled them to the absence of Home Rule, 
because, under Home Rule, Ireland would be 
likely to do the same. Home Rule would 
certainly tend to make Ireland one in sym- 
pathy with the Empire; but her history and 
traditions are so different that it is im- 
probable she would be so blindly influenced 
as are the colonies. 


This convention is not likely, as I have 
said, to be without considerable influence. 
Concerning Home Rule it is not easy topred- 
icate. It is to be remarked that the ac- 
ceptance of Home Rule is more and more 
being made to imply the acceptance of other 
popular desires. The Convention of 1873 
dealt only with Home Rule. The movement 
then inaugurated was moribund when Davitt 
and Parnell yoked land reform thereto and 
carried it so near success. At the time of 
the Parnell split in 1890, a single Home Rule 
plank had been returned to. The moment 
that catastrophe occurred, both parties 
strove to attract followers on other grounds. 
The Convention of 1896 covered nearly, 
though not so definitely, as much ground as 
the present. It is difficult to judge to what 
degree Home Rule may be but a pious opin- 
jon, the other claims those which really 
come home to the hearts of the people in 
Ireland. The belief of Irish Nationalists 
sixty years ago was that every reform 
granted in Ireland would strengthen and 
increase her desire for Home Rule, and her 
means for advancing it. This does not ap- 
pear to be so. Each great reform has been 
effected largely through the enthusiasm 
of its being yoked with a national demand. 
But, when accomplished, the special ad- 
herents, those who most directly benefited 
by the change, have rather retired satisfied 
to their tents. This tendency is nowhere 
more observable than in the Catholic 
Church and in the upper grades of Catholic 
society. A cause cannot be said really to 
prosper, adherents to which can be attract- 
ed only by the putting forward of a number 
of questions, the settlement of which would 
all be included in the main issue. If the 
desire for Home Rule is genuine, every 
other question should make way for it. 
Thousands believe in Home Rule who can- 
not accept these additions to the  pro- 
gramme. Others would be found willing to 
assist in advancing many of these desires 
if Home Rule were not joined to them. 


The long simmering of this question with- 
out steady, continuous, vigorous action, has 
an unfortunate influence on Irish affairs 
and Irish prosperity. A large proportion of 
the Irish people indubitably desire Home 
Rule. The question is, whether they desire 
it to the extent of sacrificing and spend- 
ing for its attainment; and unless they show 
that they desire it to that degree, it will 
be impossible for them to retain the sym- 
pathy of their friends at home and abroad. 
I have, I believe, before noted in your col- 
umns that, at the local Government elec- 
tions, while many opponents of Home Rule 
were accepted by popular constituencies, 
none “‘unsound” on Catholic and Socialistic 





questions were returned; and that many 
old and tried Protestant Home Rulers (who, 
as exponents of genuine Home Rule feeling, 
it would have been of prime importance to 
send forward) were rejected for less quali- 
fied men who more really represented sec- 
tional feeling. A significant situation had 
in this regard before these elections come 
about in Belfast. A change in the law for 
the first time gave a majority in certain 
wards to what had theretofore been known 
as the National Home Rule party. The 
Catholic Bishop stepped in and insisted that 
candidates should be chosen on Catholic, 
not national, grounds. In the face of 
vigorous protest he carried his point, and 
Protestants theretofore excluded from office 
because of their Home Rule opinions found 
themselves doubly excluded because of their 
religion. This, however, is not the spirit 
generally shown throughout Ireland. 

Those most responsible for the advance- 
ment of Home Rule express themselves sat- 
isfied with the outcome of this convention. 
A very few years must now decide whether 
or not a burning desire exists on the part 
of the Irish people for a radical change 
in the relations between the countries— 
whether the apathy of late years has aris- 
en only because of party differences, or 
whether 1t may not be due to changes in the 
thoughts, feelings, and tendencies of Irish 
society. One possible disintegrating ele- 
ment cannot be left out of account. Mr. 
Healy is, in a certain sense, one of the 
ablest Irish politicians. He has an im- 
portant following in and out of Parliament. 
In the differences and discussions of the 
last few years it has always somehow oc- 
curred that he has in the end been found 
in opposition to the majority of the party 
to which he appears to have given his ad- 
hesion. And it has happened that those 
whom he has considered it his duty most 
to discredit, and, where possible, drive out 
of politics, are those who, to the majority 
of his countrymen, appear most useful, 
earnest, and devoted in the cause of home 
rule. After giving full adhesion to a re- 
united party a few months ago, he and his 
are now setting themselves bitterly in op- 
position to the work of this convention, the 
outcome of the deliberations of the said 
party. There is no legal justification for 
saying that his views have changed con- 
cerning the desirability of the continuance 
of a movement for Home Rule, It is, how- 
ever, incontrovertible that, if a man desired 
the destruction of such movement, he could 
not better set himself about it; and there 
can be little doubt that he is receiving the 
support of a large number who do not de- 
sire openly to admit they are tired of the 
agitation. 

Irishmen are deplorably prone blindly to 
follow those in whom they have once placed 
their trust, to abnegate their reason, to 
swallow wholesale statements without proof, 
to continue to believe, if they: so desire, 
what has been over and over again proved 
to be untrue. This may be partly owing 
to the tribal system having prevailed over 
most of the country until within the last 
three hundred years. Until the recent re- 
markable display of similar characteristics 
in the English people in reference to the 
Transvaal war, it might have been suppos- 
ed by some to arise from adherence to a 
religion that makes such large demands on 
faith and imagination. There is one consid- 
eration forcibly impressed upon many by the 





course of Irish affairs—the greater difficul- 
ties in the assertion of political desires, in 
the path of a people devotedly attached to 
spiritual leaders acting under influences 
outside their country, which mainly con- 
sider the prestige and advancement of a 
world-wide church, than those in the way 
of people the government of whose churches 
is centred in their own country. D. B. 





A LEXICOGRAPHER ON LEXICO- 


GRAPHY. 
OXFORD, June 22, 1900. 


This year’s Romanes lecture was given to- 
day, not by any far-fetched savant un- 
familiar to Oxford, but by the indefatigable 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, whose name and 
work have done and are still doing so much 
to centre the interest of all students of 
English in Oxford. Appropriately indeed 
he chose for his subject ‘“‘The Evolution of 
English Lexicography.”’ 

He began by humorously complaining of 
persons who speak of ‘The Dictionary’ as 
of ‘The Bible,’ or of ‘The Psalms,’ and who, 
“if pressed as to the authorship of these 
works, would certainly say that ‘The 
Psalms’ were composed by David and ‘The 
Dictionary’ by Dr. Johnson.’’ Against these 
thoughtless people he maintained that the 
English Dictionary, like the English Con- 
stitution, was the creation of no one man, 
but a growth that had slowly developed 
itself through the ages. Its beginnings 
were “neither Dictionaries nor English,” 
but Latin glosses of the seventh and eighth 
centuries of our era. These explanations 
of the meanings of difficult words were writ- 
ten between the lines of old Latin MSS., 
sometimes giving a more familiar Latin 
equivalent, but sometimes also giving a 
vernacular English definition or translation. 
After a time these glosses were copied out 
into glossaries. Soon came in, among 
clerics of Teutonic speech, the habit of 
making vocabularies to facilitate the learn- 
ing of Latin—the vocabulary being a list of 
Latin words with their vernacular equiva- 
lents. Vocabularies and glossaries made in 
connection with special books were finally 
fused together into very bulky documents. 
As these grew longer, the need of alpha- 
betical arrangement became imperative. Our 
full-fledged plan of alphabetical order, how- 
ever, was not achieved in a day. The first 
step was to bring together all the words 
having the same first letter. A second step 
so far improved upon this first-letter order 
as to rearrange the words beginning with 
A, B, and C, alphabetizing them according 
to the second letter. 

The ‘Leiden Glossary,’’ well known to 
special students, represents the wholly un- 
alphabetical stage of arrangement, and was 
described by Dr. Murray as “a collection of 
smaller glossaries, or rather sets of glosses, 
each set entered under the name of the trea- 
tise from which it was extracted, the words 
in each being left in the order in which they 
happened to come to the treatise or work.’’ 
The “&pinal Glossary,” using largely the 
materials of its predecessor, is arranged in 
first-letter order. The third stage is repre- 
sented by the ‘‘Corpus Glossary,”’ so called 
from Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
which is in second-letter order. These three 
glossaries date back to the early eighth 
century and beyond, while there is one 
glossary in the British Museum (Harleian 
3,376), belonging to the tenth century, of 
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which Dr. Murray spoke as being arranged 
in third-letter order. So far and no further 
did the systematization of early English 
word-lists go. Nor were these lists, the 
earliest of which must have been begun 
between 600 and 700 A. D. (not long after 
the introduction of Christianity in Kent), 
prevailingly lists of Old English words until 


compiled. These tended to become a Latin 
dictionary for the use of Englishmen. 

“The Normans,”’ said Dr. Murray, ‘were 
about as far behind the people whom they 
conquered as the Romans were when they 
made themselves masters of Greece.’’ Hence 
English lexicography stood still for more 
than 300 years after the Conquest, which 
overthrew Old English learning and literary 
culture, and abolished nearly all its poet- 
ical, philosophical, scientific, and artistic 
vocabulary. Professor Wiilcker’s edition of 
Thomas Wright’s collection of early word- 
lists shows only two meagre vocabularies 
between 1066 and 1400, and of these one is 
but an echo of the earlier literary age of 
Alfred and Aelfric, while the other is a 
meagre list of plant-names. With the end 
of the fourteenth century, however, English 
lexicography reflects the return of English 
ascendancy, and we have six important vo- 
cabularies of the fifteenth century, prepared 
chiefly for helping boys to learn Latin. 
Notable among these was the ‘Promptuarium 
Parvulorum,’ of Brother Galfridus, English- 
ed by Dr. Murray as ‘‘The Children’s Store- 
room or Repository.” 

With the renascence of ancient learning 
came, during the sixteenth century, many 
important Latin-English and English-Latin 
vocabularies, notably the Dictionary of 
Thomas’ Elyot, Knight, ‘‘the first work, so 
far as I know,” said Dr. Murray, ‘‘which 
took to itself in English what was destined 
to be the famous name of Dictionary.” 
After curious details as to quaint alterna- 
tive names current in Elyot’s day, such as 
Abecedarium, Glossographia, World of Words, 
Bibliotheca, and Gazophylacium, Dr. Murray 
spoke of the lexicographical activities of 
Thomas Cooper, “‘Schole-Maister of Maud- 
lens, Oxford,’’ the son of an Oxford trades- 
man, who became Dean of Christ Church 
and Vice-Chancellor, and of the ‘Vulgaria’ 
of William Horman, printed by Pynson in 
1519. He also mentioned Howlet’s ‘Abece- 
darium’ (1552), and the ‘Alvearie’ of John 
Baret (1573), “one of the most quaint and 
charming of all the early Dictionaries,” and 
of the ‘Manipulus Vocabulorum,’ or English 
Riming Dictionary, of Peter Levins (1570). 

A new departure had been made meanwhile 
in 1521, when Alexander Barclay’s ‘Introduc- 
tory to write & to pronounce Frenche’ was 
printed, with a vocabulary by Robert Cop- 
lande. For Henry VIII.’s sister Mary was 
written Palgrave’s ‘Esclaircissement de la 
Langue Francoyse,’ published in 1530. This 
last is “the earliest Dictionary of a mod- 
ern language, in French as well as in Eng- 
lish.”” Similar publications for Spanish and 
Italian were then mentioned by Dr. Murray 
—a Spanish one in 1599 by Richard Percival, 
Gent, and ‘resolute John Florio’s ‘World 
of Words’ (1611)’’; nor did he forget the sec- 
ond Dictionary of English and another mod- 
ern tongue (Welsh), “‘by me John Waley, 
1547.” Last, but not least, came Randall 
Cotgrave’s famous French-English Diction- 
ary, published in the same year (1611) with 
Florio’s Italian-English work. 

After a tribute to the racy English vo- 


| correct use of their own language. 
' 
the Corpus Glossary and its successors were | 





cabulary of Florio and Cotgrave, the lec- 
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turer noted the chronological coincidence of | 


their publications with the promulgation of 


King James’s version of the Bible, and then | 
turned to the first signs of a recognition | 


among Englishmen that they could want a 
dictionary to help them to the knowledge and 
This he 
detected in ‘‘a modest octavo of 120 pages, 
5% by 3%, calling itself the Table Alphabeti- 
call of Hard Words," by Robert Cawdrey 
(1604), a schoolmaster. A similar work ap- 
peared in 1616, and finally in 1623 appeared 
‘The English Dictionarie,’ by “‘H. C. Gent’’— 
i. ¢., Henry Cockeram. 
tered into the 
vellous of vocabularies, wherein adcorporated 


humors of this most mar- 


Dr. Murray here en- | 


means married, bubulcitate is explained as | 


‘to cry like a cowboy’; and quoted in full {ts | 


edifying account of the Crocodile. Of similar 
use was Thomas Blount’s less entertaining 
Dictionary of hard words (1656), which went 
through many editions down to 1707. Then 


| 


the lecturer, after interesting reference to | 


the needs of women as having prompted the 
publication of several of these earliest Eng- 
lish dictionaries, and after a generous trib- 
ute to the part played by women in our own 
day in the establishment of English study on 
a sound and secure basis, passed in rapid 
review various successive dictionaries of 
hard words, including the ‘New World of 
Words’ (in which Edward Phillips, a nephew 
of John Milton, so serenely helped himself 
out of Thomas Blount’s stores), and fixed his 
attention upon the mathematician, John 
Kersey, who edited the last and posthumous 
issue of Phillips’s work. 

This same John Kersey ended by throwing 
Phillips’s materials into another form, a 
‘General English Dictionary,’ of which three 
editions appeared before 1721, and almost 
stumbled upon the idea that an English Dic- 
tionary should contain all English words and 
not simply “hard words.’ But this further 
step in the evolution of the modern diction- 
ary was still to be made. Nathaniel Bailey, 
the man who made it, was, said Dr. Murray, 
“one of the most deserving in the annals of 
English Lexicography.’’ His great work was 
his ‘Universal Etymological English Dic- 
tionary’ (1721); and though for us his fame 
has been eclipsed by that of Dr. Johnson, 
who is to us par excellence the eighteenth- 
century lexicographer, yet, said Dr. Murray, 
“down beyond the middle of that century, 
and to the man in the street much later, by 
far the best-known name in connection with 
dictionaries was that of Nathaniel Bailey.” 
When he died (1742), the tenth edition was 
in the and successive editions were 
called for every two years until the end of 
the century. 

Bailey furthermore brought out in 1730 
his folio dictionary, which, according lo 
Sir John Hawkins, formed the working 
basis of Dr. Johnson. Here Dr. Murray 
touched upon the peculiar genius of the age 
of Queen Anne, and spoke of the prevalent 
fear of decay in the language which re- 
sulted in a general desire “to fix’’ it by 
means of a Standard Dictionary after the 
fashion set in Italy by the Accademia della 
Crusea, and in France by the Académie 
Francaise. Johnson's Dictionary was the 
culmination of this general movement in 
England. Its special new feature, contrib- 
to the evolution of the modern dic- 
tionary, was “the illustration of the use of 
each word by a selection of literary quota- 
tions, and the more delicate appreciation 


press, 


uted 
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and discrimination of senses which this tn- 
volved and rendered possible.” Only 
where he had no quotations did Johnson 
insert words from Bailey's folio or other 
sources with “‘Dict.”” as the authority. Here 


followed and discriminat- 


ing appreciation of Johnson's merits, and a 


a most generous 


lucid description of his method 
a passing 


as well as 


mention of some of his errors, 
¢. g., in dealing with the words coco and co- 
cca, and with the word dispatch 

Dr. Murray's final 


Dictionary ‘‘a 


verdict pronounces 


Johnson's marvellous piece 
a half 


certain 


eight and 


and declares it to be 


of work to accomplish in 
years,”’ quite 
“that, if all the quotations had had to be 
verified and furnished with exact references, 
a much longer time, or the employment of 
much more collaboration, 


necessary.’ 


would have been 


To this direct judgment, great 


point was added when the lecturer sub- 
jcined the further statement that, ‘with 
much antecedent preparation, with much 


skilled coéperation, and with strenuous ef- 
fort, it took more years to pro- 
duce the first three letters of the alphabet 
of the Oxford New English 

Johnson raised 


than nine 


Dictionary.” 


thus English lexicogra 


phy to an altogether higher level. ‘In his 
hands,”’ said Dr. 
enthusiasm, 


erature.” 


Murray, with pardonable 
“it became a department of lit- 
The briefest of the 
closing ten minutes of his lecture must suf- 
fice Bailey and Johnson indicated the 
stress-accent; Kenrick and Walker brought 
iu the careful indication of pronunciation 

told what was the 
its written symbol. In the closing century 
Noah Webster and Charles Richard- 
Of Webster, the lecturer spoke with 
eloquent “Webster 


suggestion 


living word apart from 
came 
son. 


appreciation; was a 


great man, a born definer of words; he 
was fired with the idea that America ought 
to have a dictionary of its own form of 
English, independent of British usage, and 
he produced a work of great originality and 
value.”” After a merited word of repre- 
hension touching Webster's etymological 


vagaries, corrected in later editions, Dr. 
Murray pronounced the last edition of Web- 
the International, the best 
of one-volume dictionaries."” Of Richard- 
son also the lecturer spoke admiringly, and 
then gave a summary of the 
at the head of which he now the 
‘New English Dictionary.’ Not unnaturally, 
Dr. Murray effaced himself in this sketch, 
which began with the late Trench's 
account of Deficiencies in Existing 
English half a 
century ago to the London Philological So- 
ciety. 

Those of us who have followed the for- 
tunes of the ‘New English Dictionary’ since 
and before the expenses of it were under- 
taken by the Clarendon Press, which ul- 
timately means by the University of Ox- 
ford, are able to read between the lines 
of Dr. Murray's too modest account of this 
and to admire the clearness of 
vision and tenacity of purpose exemplified 
great 


ster, “perhaps 


undertaking 


stands, 


Dean 
“Some 


Dictionaries,"" addressed 


matter, 
in our lexicographer'’s high-minded 
devotion to a scientific ideal. Large though 
our debt is to Dean Trench and to the 
Philological Society, it is larger still to Dr. 
Murray. Nor is it fair, in summing up, to 
forget the University of Oxford, which will 
certainly stand out in the eyes of all Eng- 
lish-speaking institu- 
tion of learning which is seriously crip- 
pled in all its branches, and will be soe 


peoples aS a great 
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for the space of two generations, in order 
that the world of English speech may be 
dowered with a ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
containing the minutest record that science 
and unintermitting labor can achieve of all 
the facts concerning every word in the whole 
English language, past and present. 
Louis DYER. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—III. 
THE FRENCH FINE-ARTS SECTION.—II. 
Paris, June, 1900. 


Whatever the Romantic Revival may 
mean to us, to its brave young leaders it 
meant, above all, the breaking away from 
the teaching of the schools and the cult of 
their own individuality. But, as I have 
said, nothing in their work, as you see it 
in the Exposition, strikes you more than 
the fact that few among them possessed 
any special personality to cultivate, and 
that, despite their protests, tradition still 
liugered. There is but a suggestion of in- 
dividuality in Delacroix, none whatever in 
Célestin-Nanteuil, Devéria, Roqueplan, or 
the other young heroes of the Cénacle. 
¥éricault died too young to fulfil the prom- 
ise he gave, and Daumier, after all, devoted 
himself chiefly to black-and-white. Even 
in Corot, the new study of values does not 
quite destroy the old respect for Claude; and, 
if the iegs and trousers of Millet’s ‘“Wood- 
Sawyers’’ caused consternation in the Paris 
studios, the picture now seems to us more 
in sympathy with the sober landscapes of 
the past than with the realistic studies and 
brilliant impressions that came after. Cour- 
bet, it has been said, was swept forward 
on the very crest of the wave of Realism. 
But Manet was practically the first to suc- 
ceed in going direct to Nature, and to 
emancipate himself entirely from the lead- 
ing-strings of tradition. He is the most 
legitimate outcome of Romanticism—that is, 
as its leaders understood it—though he 
was not born until the heat of the battle 
was over, and did not exhibit until, as a 
movement, it was at an end. His work, as 
you come to it in chronological order, is 
as startling as Géricault’s among the Classi- 
cal machines, and it is easy to understand 
the outcry it raised thirty years ago, when 
the best that Gautier could say for it was 
that it stimulated curiosity, and that, if 
Manet would only take the trouble, he might 
be a good painter. 

As if to make up for the two Interna- 
tional Exhibitions (1867 and 1878) when no 
place was found for him, as many as thir- 
teen of his pictures are now included, al- 
nost filling one gallery. They have been chos- 
cu 80 as to give an excellent idea of his meth- 
ods at different periods of his career, from 
the “Déjuener sur I'herbe’’ and the ‘“‘Com- 
bat de Taureaux,’’ when he was still in- 
fluenced by Spain and Velasquez, to the 
outdoor subjects painted after 1870, when 
he had begun his plein-air experiments 
and the practice of his peinture claire. 
There are characteristic portraits: the Mar- 
cellin  Desboutins, Madame Gonzales; and 
“Déjeuner dans l'atelier’’; there is a sea 
plece, “Boulogne, sortie du port’; there 
are studies of asparagus and peonies, tech- 
nical miracles worked by the man of all 
others, perhaps, who could intoxicate him- 
self with paint for its own sake; there is 
one, at least, of those uncompromising ren- 
derings of a vulgar subject, ‘Un Bar aux 





Folies-Bergéres,”’ in which he triumphs by 
his beautiful painting of ugly detail. But 
of all these things, it is probably by the 
famous “Déjeuner sur l’herbe” that his 
reputation is assured. This is the picture 
that hung in the Salon des Refusés of 1863 
or 1864, with Whistler, Bracquemond, Har- 
pignies, and Legros. It belongs to much the 
same period as the “Olympe” of the Lux- 
embourg—it is interesting to find water- 
color studies for both down stairs—and has 
the same fine qualities. It is masterly in 
the treatment of the nude in the figure of 
the model; the splendor of the blacks in the 
coats of the men who sit with her under 
the trees, and their contrast with the flesh 
tint; the exquisite detail, here—instead of 
the bunch of flowers, a basket with fruit 
and rolls scattered over the grass; the cool 
green of the wood; the distant stream, and 
the woman, half-dressed, wading through 
it. In this, Manet was painting a picture. 
In so many of his later canvases, he was 
but making experiments, brilliant, with- 
out doubt, and of enormous interest. But 
the perfect work of art is something more 
than experimental. 


In the little group who owed their imme- 
diate inspiration to Manet, the experiment, 
it seems to me, becomes still more obvious; 
more so, curiously, in their later than in 
their earlier canvases. There is a room of 
Monets, Sisleys, Pisarros, and Renoirs; also 
examples of Cézanne and Mme. Morisot; 
though nothing by the most extreme of the 
group, Anquetin and Signac. As in the 
Caillebotte room at the Louvre, these im- 
pressions—it is convenient to use Monet’s 
now accepted word for them—do not improve 
when shown in numbers together. The 
faults, not the beauties, are emphasized. 
From their theories of brush work, of the 
division of colors and tones on their canvas, 
amusing and fresh in the beginning, these 
painters developed mannerisms that are ir- 
ritating. Take M. Claude Monet as an ex- 
ample, for, unquestionably, he is the most 
accomplished and distinguished of them all. 
In his first pictures, whatever his methods, 
he did give the effect he wanted; he did 
seize the impression of the moment and 
perpetuate it on his canvas, so successfully 
that you see only the loveliness of the pass- 
ing train enveloped in its clouds of smoke, 
or the stretch of quiet, blue river in sun- 
light, or the silvery trees on a lakeside, or 
whatever it may be, without stopping to 
ask how the thing is done or what are his 
methods. But gradually his technical de- 
vices seem to have absorbed his attention 
until you cannot see the picture for the dots 
of color, and a landscape is transformed into 
a dazzling mosaic of tints from which, at the 
Exposition, at all events, you never get far 
enough away to discover a definite pattern 
or design. And I think, after the Corots 
and Daubignys, the Rousseaus and Troyons 
down stairs, you cannot but be conscious 
of the Indifference of all these men to beau- 
ty. They accept Nature as she is wherever 
they happen to be brought face to face with 
her. If tree forms are not graceful, if lines 
are awkward, the fault is Nature’s and not 
theirs; they wash their hands of the re- 
sponsibility. Nature, as we have been told, 
is usually wrong, and many of their pic- 
tures seem but a bald statement of her 
indiscretions. It is the merest chance when 
a beautiful subject or composition preoccu- 
pies them. 

Impressionism made such a noise in its 





day, it excited such heated controversy, 
such violent partisanship, and still more 
violent enmity, that one is apt, as in the 
case of Pre-Raphaelitism in England, to ex- 
aggerate its importance and the sphere of 
its influence. It seems to one now as if, 
thirty years ago, in France, the painter 
who was not an Impressionist simply did 
not exist; as if the new theories and meth- 
ods exhausted all that was original and 
individual in the then younger generation. 
But it is the merit of a retrospective ex- 
hibition that it helps one to see things in 
their true proportions, their true relations. 
The fact is, that many artists as original 
and vigorous as Manet and Monet were 
seeking their artistic salvation on entire- 
ly different lines, and that Impressionism 
was but one—and not the most influential— 
of many forces at work in the schools 
and studios. In the very gallery with the 
Manets are portraits by M. Fantin-Latour 
—among them, a wonderful group of black- 
coated men gathered round the end of a 
dinner-table, in a gray room, almost Whis- 
tlerian—that have much of the feeling and 
dignity and solemnity of the old Dutch mas- 
ters; for, at that time, Fantin had not de- 
voted himself to flowers and nymphs and 
goddesses in mystic woods. There are two 
pictures—his finest, ‘‘L’Ex-Voto,” of an ear- 
lier date from the Dijon Museum—by M. 
Legros, that show him also busy develop- 
ing his individuality, not by evolving new 
theories, but by studying old masters. There 
are designs by Gustave Moreau and Puvis 
de Chavannes that explain how far Impres- 
sionism was from engrossing all artistic 
energies; though it must be confessed that 
the “Salomé,” the ‘‘Vénus,” and the others 
by Moreau, with their overloaded detail, 
their artificial mysticism, their affectations, 
hardly seem more genuine than the Ros- 
icrucian romancing of Sar Péladan, and 
have little charm of color or line or compo- 
sition to redeem them, while the examples of 
Puvis, if they do include a sketch for one 
of the Amiens series, fail to give an ade- 
quate idea of the distinction and dignity 
of his decorations. There are several pas- 
tels, if only two paintings, by Degas, the 
incomparable draughtsman, and, for sake of 
contrast, the essays in Realism of Bastien- 
Lepage, once the idol of the schools. There 
are landscapes by Cazin and Billotte, who 
have gone calmly upon their way as if con- 
troversy had never raged over the decom- 
position of tone and the use of complemen- 
tary colors; and landscapes by Harpignies 
and Francais, who never swerved from the 
principles of Romanticism. There are pic- 
tures by Fromentin, as independent in his 
painting as in his criticism; brilliant 
sketches by Henri Regnault to fill one with 
regret for the life’s task unfinished; por- 
traits by Baudry; academic studies of the 
nude by Falguiére, who, though one had 
forgotten it, could paint; characteristic 
work of Meissonier, Hervier, Couture, 
Manet’s master—it is not possible to 
go through the entire list. And after 
this there are so many things by men who 
exhibit as well in the Decennial Section 
that the two exhibitions cannot be sep- 
arated. They overlap each other so com- 


pletely that, but for the numbering of 
the galleries, you might not know where 
the one ended and the other began. 
Indeed, it would have been almost bet- 
living painters from 
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the Centennial Collection and so avoid 
confusion. 

The contemporary section is necessarily 
nothing more nor less than a reunion of 
the two Salons. Here are the men for 
whom you have been accustomed to look 
in each—M. Harpignies and M. Pointelin, 
M. Fantin-Latour and M. Henner in the 
Champs-Elysées; M. Cazin, M. Carriére, and 
M. Besnard, M. Adam-Jean and M. Cottet, 
M. Simon and M. Billotte, M. Lhermitte and 
M. Raffaélli, and a dozen more in the Champ- 
de-Mars; though the absence of the foreign- 
er from their midst is a loss. Here you 
find the old familiar banalities of Bougue- 
reau, the portraits of Bonnat, which the 
Centennial collection convinces you have 
not grown more refined with time; and here 
the amusing portraits by Gandara, the 
Dutch-like studies of still-life and the sheen 
of metal by Bail. As a rule, the pictures 
are those already exhibited and long since 
discussed and classified; the sensations of 
ten years—the crimson horses of Besnard, 
the religious naturalism of Béraud, 
the vague crucifixion and vaguer theatre of 
Carriére, the wrestlers of Simon, the decora- 
tive dreams of Aman-Jean, and so on through 
an inexhaustible catalogue. They fill gal- 
lery after gallery in bewildering numbers, 
for the French artists have reserved for 
themselves as much space as they have 
spared for all other countries together. It 
is simply out of the question, therefore, to 
speak of the pictures separately or at length. 
All that can be done in an article of this 
kind is to endeavor to give some idea of 
general tendencies and characteristics. Il 
can but speak from personal experience. 

As I wandered through the interminable 
succession of galleries, I found myself mar- 
velling at the state of quiescence into which 
art seems to have fallen in France after 
almost a century of ‘‘storm and stress.” 
There are no signs of new movements, no 
daring departures, no gay proclamations of 
rebellion. I know it is the object of the 
Exposition to show what has already been 
accomplished, rather than to bring forward 
the younger men who may accomplish much 
in the future. It is the same in _ every 
other section; only the artist who has ar- 
rived is given a place. But ten years can 
see many changes and innovations; think 
what was done in the thirties and in the 
seventies! This last decade, however, ap- 
pears to have been one of rest, much need- 
ed rest. The men of note in the Decennial 
collection, who do not figure in the Centen- 
nial, are few: M. Aman-Jean, M. Simon, M. 
Cottet, M. Ménard are the artists who oc- 
cur to me at once, and, delightful as their 
work often is, they have had no influence 
on their generation. Whatever activity 
there has been during the last ten years has 
led really to reaction. It is astonishing 
to see how ephemeral has been the reign 
of impressionism. I was reading the other 
day a panegyric of Manet, in which it was 
declared that tbe artist, young or old, who 
had not been affected by his doctrines was 
the exception. But look around these gai- 
leries. Certainly a great deal has 
learned from impressionism; every serious 
artistic movement, or even revolt, must 
have something to teach. And, certainly 
too, there are men like Besnard and Roll 
and Henri Martin and Eliot who, each af- 
ter bis own fashion, and within limits, have 
accepted the new creed preached by Manet 
and his disciples. But upon the work of 


been 








the great majority, impressionism has left 
not a trace. 

These are the negative tendencies from 
which there is no escape. But one very 
positive fact confronts you as persistently 
at every step—the immense technical know- 
ledge and skill of the French painter. No 
one ever has mastered so thoroughly the 
grammars of art, though he may not, and 
usually has not, anything in particular to 
Say, any message of his own to deliver to 
the world. I have stood appalled before 
some of the big machines, so common always 
in the two Salons, with their evidence of 
the painter’s learning, his technical power, 
his amazing physica} energy and endurance. 
In tbe Centennial collection, Lhermitte, 
whose strength is apt to be overlooked now- 
adays, and Carolus-Duran, whose huge ‘As- 
sassiné"”’ of 1866 accounts for the beginning 
of his reputation in the schools, are per- 
haps the two most astonishing. After that, 
it would be almost easier to say who does 
not overwhelm you with his ability to cover 
a gigantic stretch of canvas. One room in par- 
ticular appeared to me typical of the attain- 
ments now in vogue, viz., the large room 
where M. Benjamin-Constant’s design of the 
“Entry of Urban II. into Toulouse,’ the 
town for which it is destined, fills a centre, 
and is flanked on either side by the big 
arrangements of the nude en plein-air by 
M. Gervais, and the clever portraits of M. 
Blanche, and the brilliant studies of light 
by M. Gaston Latouche; these, in their turn, 
faced by the colossal performances of M. 
Tattegrain and M. Quentin. Or, there is a 
group of galleries where Roybet, and Roche- 
grosse, and Detaille, and Gervex, and Jean 
Paul Laurens, and Henri Martin, and Mon- 
tenard, and Lefebvre, and Boutet de Mon- 
vel, and Dubufe follow each other in 
an amazing rapidity—as if to carry out a 
motive historical, or mystical, or illustra- 
tive, on such a scale were a mere every- 
day task. I do not say that the result is 
invariably a masterpiece; usually it is not; 
and, anyway, it cannot fairly be judged until 
the design is seen in the place on the 
walls and in the light for which it was in- 
tended. But I do say that the skill with 
which canvases of this class are turned out 
is a tribute to the technical traditions hon- 
ored nowhere so sincerely as in France, and 
to the thoroughness of the schools to which 
the whole world now throngs. When the 
new genius does arise, it will be his own 
fault if he does not set out upon his career 
with a sound technical basis for his most 
imaginative or emotional flights. At times, 
fine technique is not the sole merit. M 
Dagnan-Bouveret’s ‘“‘Last Supper’ is placed 
at the end of a series of galleries, where 
all that is most theatrical in it 
doubly conspicuous, where all that is most 
artificial in its scheme of illumination seems 
more pronounced than when I saw it first 
at the Champ-de- Mars. And yet, here, it 
was less easy than at the new Salon or 
when it appeared swathed in draperies in 
a London gallery, to deny the sincerity, the 
solemnity, that underlies the too obvious 
dramatic intention of its contrasts of light 
and shadow. And so it was with M. Cottet's 
sombre Breton Supper and brilliant Pro- 
cession in the adjoining room. There is the 
same facility, but they are the work not 
only of the able painter who has a com- 
mission to fulfil or his mark to make in an 
exhibition, but of the artist who feels the 
beauty, the dignity of his subject, and 


becomes 








strives his utmost to 
If he fails, 
in his failure than in the success of the as- 
tonishingly clever manufacturer of the Salon 
machine. 

I regret the more I have not space to go 
into detail, since I have left so much un- 
said that I should like to have said. But 
I think I have explained the general 
character of the French 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, when I add that it 
confirmed me in the conclusions drawn 


give it worthy ex 


pression there Is more interest 


Section in th 


from 
the Salons of recent years that, while ability 
is the rule in France at the end of the cen 
tury, originality is the exception. To what 
purpose, then, it may be asked, the agitation 
the revolts, the rebellions, the revivals, the 
unceasing strivings of a hundred years? To 
what good the struggle of Romanticism, of 
Realism, of Impressionism, and of all the 


other isms that have followed each other 
with the generations? You will have th: 
answer if you go back, as I did, from the 


modern to the earlier room hung with the 
brown frigidities of David and his disciples 
There may be stagnation, even decadence 
for an interval, but, on the whole, the cen 
tury has been one of development, not of 


retrogression. N. N 


Correspondence. 


INDIAN SONG. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a review of ‘Indian Story and Song 
from North America,’ published in your ts- 
sue of June 7, the writer states: ‘“‘No Indian 
ever uttered sentences like these: ‘The sky 
was clear. The grass and wild flowers wav- 
ed in the breeze that rose as the sun threw 
Birds of all 

they sang 
’ This 
misunderstanding of the Indian on the part 
of my critic I beg you will kindly 
me space to correct. 


its first beams over the earth. 
kinds vied with each other as 
their joy on that beautiful morning.’ 


allow 


Among the Pawnee, from whom the above 
quotation is made, as well as among other 
tribes which I have studied in the field for 
the past twenty years, “The sky was clear’ 
(or “is clear’’) is used as a symbolic ex 
pression as well as a statement of fact, and 
not infrequently occurs in religious rituals. 
The next sentence of the quotation is also 
symbolic as well as actual. The rituals tell 
that the wind gave breath to man, and 
the breath of the gods. The breeze, that 
every early riser has noticed, which comes 
with the daybreak, can be explained by the 
meteorologist one way; to the Indian it is 
the breath of the gods bringing (or giving) 
new life to the new day. The rituals also 
teach that the first beams of the sun carry 
a peculiar power to whatever they touch. 
In the sacred ceremonies it is to these first 
rays that the pipe is offered to the east 
The movements of the man who presents 
the pipe are with the body bent forward 
and the eyes fixed as on a low horizon line. 
The next sentence of the quoted 
speaks of the vying of birds 
tween birds in song and strength of wing 
are the subject of many an Indian folk-tale 
All these native beliefs and 
recalled in the “Story of the Wren,” 
which the sentences are cited 
belongs to a religious rite, and 
told by the priest to the initiated In order 
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to inculcate certain ethical teachings. 
In like manner, did space permit, could 
be explained every figure of speech and 
each native fancy used in the stories given 
in the little book. 

An Indian language lends itself to pic- 
ture-making with a wealth of detail that 
almost defies translation into our more 
staid English speech. A single word will 
call up a scene, or describe an act, which, 
to give with equal force in English, would 
require a sentence, or even more than one. 
The Indian’s mental attitude toward nature 
and his social surroundings is reflected in 
his language, his customs, and his cults. 
This attitude is so unlike our own that 
it has led, and still leads, to many misun- 
derstandings between the two races. 

A word as to the presentation of the 
music in the book. For economical reasons 
the aria was not printed upon a separate 
staff, but, as is stated in the preface, ‘‘the 
melodies are exactly as sung by the Indian.” 
The accuracy of the published transcrip- 
tion has been tested by competent musi- 
cians by comparison with the graphophone 
records taken from the Indians themselves. 
The melody, as is generally the case in 
written music, is the upper line of notes 
in the treble staff. Any one can play or 
sing this aria, leaving the harmony out, 
if he chooses to do so. An aria unsupport- 
ed by chords is not intelligible to the gen- 
eral reader, whose pleasure and information 
were in mind while preparing this book. 
There is another reason for publishing the 
songs as they appear, and that is, that the 
Indians themselves prefer the simple ac- 
companiment as given, when the songs are 
made objective by being played upon an in- 
strument—a curious and interesting fact, 
since the Indians, as stated in the book, al- 
ways sing in unison.—Yours respectfully, 

ALICE C. FLETCHER. 


PEABODY MusEUM, CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
June £5, 1900. 


ROMAN EXTORTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the interest of the intelligent and 
educated travelling public, annually spend- 
ing money freely in Rome, I write to pro- 
test against a form of annoyance which has 
recently taken on more serious proportions 
than ever. Years ago, when visiting the 
Vatican, it was understood that at various 
barriers were stationed liveried menials who 
had to be paid pour enfoncer une porte 
ouverte; and to this custom, particularly as 
the collection was really a private one, the 
traveller commonly acceded with more or 
less grace. But to-day, in such public col- 
lections as the Museo Nazionale delle Terme, 
andstill more markedly in the Museo Kirche- 
riano, it has become almost impossible to ob- 
tain a moment of quiet for thought and 
study—even after paying the regulation en- 
trance fee. The stranger, particularly if 
he be alone and happens to have deliberately 
chosen, for his own purposes, an hour when 
few visitors are likely to be present, is 
simply dogged from room to room by a 
custode in creaky boots; this under the 
pretence of seeing that objects under glass 
are not handled, or that the student shall 
not adopt the prevalent Italian practice of 
using the floor, as Thackeray said, for an 
“instrumentoon.”’ Three days ago, at the 
Museo Nazionale, a party of perfectly com- 
petent American travellers were so perse- 





cuted in this manner that one of them of- 
fered the tormentor a franc to hold his 
tongue and stand still; and the offer was 
accepted. 

To mere remonstrances the invariable an- 
swer is, “Ordinato dal Ministero.’ Now it 
cannot be that any department of the public 
service should decree the watching and ha- 
rassing of a solitary stranger as though he 
were a potential thief. The more obvious 
explanation is that these servants simply 
lie in wait for the forestiere, and, in spite of 
the still more formal regulation, ‘“‘Sono vie- 
tate le mancie” (“Tips forbidden’), occupy 
their idleness and ingenuity in devising 
schemes to tap him. A favorite device con- 
sists in keeping exact step with the visitor. 
The latter moves two paces, the custode 
takes two. The stranger moves a quarter 
circle round a show-case, and the other 
radius follows with military precision. If 
the student sits down for a moment to con- 
sult an authority, the heavy-footed guardian 
tramps noisily up and down till all possi- 
bility of concentrated thought has vanished. 
It might be well for the authorities to em- 
ploy only deaf-mutes, shod with felt. For- 
tunately, the two museums on the Campi- 
doglio, the Vatican galleries, the Accade- 
mia S. Luca, and most of the private col- 
lections are free from this nuisance. It 
would give the writer of this letter the 
greatest gratification to see it obtain a wide 
publicity. A. ©. 

Rome, June 20, 1900, 


“ACHILLES’ WRATH.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srp: The oldest copy of Pope’s Iliad in the 
Astor Library is catalogued as of the origi- 
nal edition, 1715-20. As to volumes ii.-vi., 
this is probably true. Volume i. has been 
recently rebacked, but the old side-covers 
are exactly like those of the other volumes. 
Inside its cover is pasted Pope’s autograph 
receipt for two guineas from Lady Massam, 
and a pencilled note on the title-page as- 
serts that this is her Ladyship’s copy. That 
very title-page, however, is plainly dated, 
not 1715, but 1738. 

This Astor copy of volume i. does not con- 
tain at all the list of original subscribers 
(in which Lady Massam duly appears). Some 
of the plates are, I think, also missing. The 
paging runs not to 318, as in the edition of 
1715, but over 380. Yet in general appear- 
ance it is entirely suited to its companions. 

Pope’s publisher, Bernard Lintot, died in 
1736. According to the ‘Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,’ after his retirement to the 
country in 1730 his son Henry’s name regu- 
larly appears associated with the father’s. 
But the Astor first volume reads: ‘‘Print- 
ed by W. Bowyer for B. Lintott, and sold by” 
——— two other booksellers, not by the Lin- 
tots at all. Yet these are evidently not old 
copies or sheets purchased from the Lintots, 
as the paging alone proves. 

Permit me to ask your correspondents for 
further information as to this edition, or as 
to other authorized editions issued in Pope’s 
later lifetime. The familiar couplet from 
which my caption is taken does not appear 
in this copy of 1738. It does appear in the 
edition of 1750. Can it be positively ascribed 
to Pope—or to Warburton? If Pope had not 
revised the couplet in 1738, it seems unlikely 
that he did so between that date and his 
death in 1744. The change was made by 
some one who missed the word “‘unnum- 





ber’d” (uvpia), and was capable of the flat 
tautology, ‘“‘Heavenly Goddess.” Some, I am 
sure, will prefer Pope’s original version: 


“The Wrath of Peleus’ Son, the direful Spring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O Goddess, sing!” 


Another couplet, i., 452-8, may aid in the 
discussion. Pope wrote in 1715: 


“Supported by the chiefs on either hand. 
In silence past along the winding strand.” 


There are few more graceful passages, and 
Pope in a note intimates his satisfaction 
with his own ‘‘numbers.”” But the “‘vulgate,” 
from 1750 onward, reads: 


“Past silent, as the heralds held her hand, 
And oft look’d back, slow-moving o’er the strand.” 


The gasping h’s in the former line, we hope 
and plead, should rather from the pedant 
pupil’s pen proceed. 

There are several minor changes, also, in- 
dicating conscious revision, but none, at 
least in Book I., of great weight or interest. 
In every case the 1738 copy agrees with the 
text of 1715, a good specimen of which is in 
the Lenox Library. Of course, there may be 
plenty of positive evidence in existence— 
even Pope’s autographic corrections. Cer- 
tainly, the authorship of what is perhaps the 
most familiar heroic couplet in the language 
is a literary question of importance. 

Wm. C. LAWTON. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, June 28, 1900. 


INTRINSECATE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Stk: Has not your correspondent, “F. 
H.,” overlooked the somewhat curious point 
that the use of this word by some contem- 
porary poet, or dramatist, was one of the 
factors resulting in the so-called Eliza- 
bethan poetomachia? Marston, in the ad- 
dress To Those that seem Judicial Perusers, 
prefixed to the ‘Scourge of Villainie’”’ (1598), 
attacks some contemporary in this fashion: 

“Yet when, by some scurvy chance, it 
[my book] shall come into the late per- 
fumed fist of judicial Torquatus (that like 
some rotten stick in a troubled water hath 
got a great deal of barmy froth to stick to 
his sides), I know he will vouchsafe it some 
of his new-minted epithets (as real, intrin- 
secate, and Delphic), when in my conscience 
he understands not the least part of it.” 


Elizabethan poetic and dramatic litera- 
ture contains many allusions testifying to 
familiarity with the writings of Macchiavelli. 
Marston’s allusion has generally been held 
to have been intended for Ben Jonson, who 
uses all three words in his early plays; but 
the latest, and, in many respects, best au- 
thority on this topic declines to concede 
that Jonson is pointed at, although Mr. 
Small failed to give any authority for his 
assertion, contenting himself with saying 
that the three words were widely current 
at that particular time. (See ‘The Stage 
Quarrel between Ben Jonson and the so- 
called Poetasters,’ by Roscoe Addison Small, 
Breslau, 1899.) Cc. A. H. 


July 6, 1900. 


Ne otes. 


George Barrie & Son, Philadelphia, are to 
pictorialize the Paris Exhibition in the man- 
ner of four previous international exhibi- 
tions. The volumes devoted to the painting 
and sculpture of to-day will be in charge of 
Mr, William Watson, while M. André Saglio 
of the Musée Cluny will edit the volume on 
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the centennial and retrospective collections 
in the Grand and the Petit Palais. M. Victor 
Champiér will deal with the renaissance in 
the industrial decorative arts. One whole 
volume will be devoted to the architecture 
and life of the Exposition. A series of more 
than 500 intaglio plates will furnish the il- 
lustrations. A prospectus of the undertak- 
ing may be had at the firm’s Paris office, No. 
19 Rue Scribe. 

Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have 
in press ‘The Weird Orient,’ Eastern tales 
by Henry Iliowizi. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. announce ‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln—His Book,’ a facsimile of a 
scrap-book of clippings made by Lincoln 
for one of his supporters in the contest 
with Douglas for the Senatorship in 1858, 
as containing the substance of all he had 
ever said on the subject of negro equality. 
It was to be, and was, used to prevent his 
opponents’ making capital out of his al- 
leged views on this subject. In the fall the 
same firm will publish ‘Donegal Fairy Sto- 
ries,’ compiled by Seumas Macmanus. 

‘The Life and Writings of Thomas Jef- 
ferson,’ by S. E. Forman, Ph.D. (Johns Hop- 
kins), is in the press of the Bowen-Merril! 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co. will market 
‘The Times History of the War in South 
Africa,’ in five royal octavo volumes, fully 
illustrated with portraits, maps and plans. 

A French translation of Professor Ash- 
ley’s ‘English Economic History’ has just 
been published by the Paris house of Giard 
& Briére, in their “Bibliothéque Internatio- 
nale d’&conomie Politique,’’ edited by M. 
Alfred Bonnet. The first volume is the 
work of M. Bondois of the Lycée Buffon; the 
second of M. Savinien Bouyssy. 

‘Foreign Missions of the Protestant 
Churches’ (New York: Eaton & Mains), by 
Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D., is a handbook 
containing brief outline summaries of the 
work of about sixty missionary societies in 
this country and Europe, with some his- 
torical data. The introductory chapters 
treat of missions in general and the duty of 
Christians in respect to them. According to 
the statistical tables, there are now, in 
round numbers, nearly twenty thousand sta- 
tions manned by more than twelve thousand 
missionaries and sixty-two thousand native 
assistants, to whose support the various 
churches contribute more than fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. 

‘The Reading of Speech from the Lips’ 
(Providence, R. I.: Akerman Company), by 
Mary Hepburn Parsons, is a practical guide 
intended particularly to aid the deaf in 
teaching themselves the art of lip-reading. 
It is chiefly made up of lists of carefully se- 
lected words, with descriptions of the meth- 
ods of forming the consonants, vowels, pre- 
fixes, and suffixes. The learner is warned 
that expertness is acquired only by long and 
constant practice, but that “two months 
should show very marked progress.” 

In ‘The Hygiene of Transmissible Diseases’ 
(Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders), Dr. A. C. 
Abbott has put together in an interesting and 
instructive form the main facts regarding 
the causes, modes of dissemination and in- 
fection, and also the prevention and general 
management, of more than thirty communi- 
cable diseases. Scarlet fever, measles, diph- 
theria, typhoid, and others come to mind at 
once, but without actually counting up the 
list one hardly realizes that there are so 
many. Some are limited to certain parts of 





the world, some seldom found except in cer- 
tain parts. Most of them are to a greater 
or less extent preventable. Sex, age, race, 
occupation, density of population, heredity, 
season, and bad sanitation all have their in- 
fluence as predisposing causes. Some are 
checked by isolation, disinfection, vaccina- 
tion, and protective inoculation, and by anti- 
toxic treatment, and there is hope that the 
scope of these last may become larger and 
larger. Bacteria in their various forms, 
though little known a few years ago, may 
now be considered almost as household pets. 
Terrible as are their baneful effects in cer- 
tain cases, it must not be forgotten that the 
majority of them are benefactors of man- 
kind. They are nature’s scavengers, and 
change dead organic matter into food for 
plants which again feed man, and in other 
ways lead to the production of chemical sub- 
stances of great use to the world. To em- 
ploy such bacteria as are beneficial, and to 
repress and destroy such as are harmful, is 
a worthy, and to a large extent, a success- 
ful endeavor of mankind. 

Two years ago this month the ill-fated and 
evil-manned Bourgogne went to the bottom 
in collision in a fog off Sable Island. Among 
the women who perished (and only one was 
saved) were the wife and unmarried daugh- 
ter of Judge John F. Dillon, sailing from this 
port for France. A privately printed vol- 
ume from the De Vinne Press, rich in por- 
traits, and consisting mainly of letters from 
Mrs. Anna Price Dillon, is the husband’s re- 
cent monument to his wife. A slight con- 
necting narrative binds together the self- 
revelation and chronicle of the letters, of 
which the aspect is almost wholly personal 
and domestic, though Mrs. Dillon was pub- 
lic-spirited and interested in charities, libra- 
ries, and the cause of the higher education 
for women. The memorial is valuable as 
depicting a type of American character 
whose charm and energy are imperfectly 
shown in letter-writing. The Eastern-West- 
ern life of both husband and wife, and of the 
wife’s parents, is also typically American. 

In the July issue of the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, Mr. 
Richard Meade Bache discusses the charge 
brought by Mr. John Bigelow against Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin of tampering with his 
grandfather’s Autobiography in the publica- 
tion of it. Mr. Bache concludes that the 
exchange of the autograph of the Autobio- 
graphy ‘‘for what was ostensibly a perfect 
copy of it held by Mme. le Viellard’’ was in- 
nocently made by Temple Franklin, without 
collation of the two, and perhaps for the 
sake of fair printer’s “‘copy.’”’ What he gave 
thus uncritically to the world was ‘‘almost 
the whole of the work as revised and cor- 
rected by Franklin himself’; what Mr. 
Bigelow gave, after the recovered MS., was 
“only a brief addition, apparently left by 
him [Franklin] without a copy.” 

The Geographical Journal for June opens 
with a sketch, by the Director-General, of 
the work of the Ordnance Survey during the 
past twelve years, accompanied by a series 
of diagrams. Much of this has been a re- 
survey, rendered necessary (especially in 
Yorkshire and Lancashire) by the “immense 
development of towns and urban districts.” 
An account of a recent exploration of the 
Bermejo River in northern Argentina, which 
follows, is noteworthy as showing the retro- 
gression of this region during the past few 
years. The sites of nearly deserted towns 
and posts were passed, and of an abandon- 











ed colony with all its habitations in ruins, 
and its once valuable machinery scattered 
about the long grass. Cultivation of every 
kind seemed to have ceased, “although any- 
thing of a semi-tropical character will grow 
—sugar-cane, castor-oil plant, tobacco, and 
the like,” besides maize and vegetables. The 
cause appears io have been lack of means of 
transport and the want of a market. The 
character of parts of western China is 
shown by the remark of Mr. Amundsen tn his 
description of a trip through Sechuen, that 
“a day’s journey will often take the travel 
ler no farther than he can call back to his 
last night's resting-place, traversing the 
deep valley between having occupied all his 
time from daybreak."’ Some of these val- 
leys are very fertile, yielding three crops a 
year of bariey, wheat, Indian corn, and 
buckwheat, the hills being covered by luxu 
riant pine forests. Sir Martin Conway con- 
tributes some curious extracts from manu 
scripts of the seventh century, describing 
the whale fishery in the sea of Greenland 
off the coasts of Spitsbergen. We remark 
finally an illustrated notice of.the memorial 

an obelisk of concrete (in the absence of 
suitable stone in the region) twenty feet 
high and surmounted by a cross—to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, to be erected on the site of the 
famous tree beneath which his heart was 
buried, and on which his native followers 
carved an inscription. 

A new Klondike in Lapland is a possibil- 
ity, according to M. Ch. Rabot in the Tour du 
Monde. He bases this belief on the fact 
that the geological conditions of the two 
regions are analogous, and that gold has 
been found for many years in the valleys of 
some of the rivers flowing into the Arctic 
The sand of a tributary of Lake Enara in 
Finnish Lapland, he affirms, is richer than 
that of California or Siberia, a cubic metre 
yielding three and a quarter grains of gold 
All efforts to find the mother rock have been 
unsuccessful hitherto, but such has been the 
success of the prospectors that machinery 
for washing gold will be set up this summer 
in the Norwegian river, the Alten-elf. M. 
Rabot also says that he has found frag- 
ments of diamonds on the Pasvig, the stream 
which forms the frontier between Norway 
and Russia, ‘“‘and the only diamond-bearing 
region known in Europe.” 

In striking contrast to the great uni- 
versities for the building up and keeping up 
of which enormous sums are spent each 
year, especially in this country, the old 
and once famous seat of learning at Wiirz- 
burg on the Main is actually running down 
for want of funds. A falling off in the num 
ber of students—four hundred in the last 
ten years—equal to that in all the German 
universities combined, and this loss almost 
entirely in the one department upon which 
the fame of the University mainly rested, 
the medical, leaves the institution in a sad 
predicament. Various explanations of this 
retrogression, by no means flattering to the 
faculty and administration, have of late been 
furnished by the German press. But, from 
discussions in the Bavarian Diet, it appears 
that the discouraging condition is, in tho 
main, due to the simple fact that the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg lacks some of the es- 
sential appliances of a modern medical 
school, such as suitable hospitals and clin- 
ies; in short, that what is needed is funds, 
which the Government has failed to sup- 
ply. 
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The new annual report of the youthful but 
vigorous Orient-Gesellschaft gives the par- 
ticulars of the discoveries made by Dr. Kol- 
dewey and his assistants in the old Kasr, or 
castle ruins of the city of Babylon. Over 5,000 
glazed and colored bricks, once a part of 
the east wall, have been unearthed, and 
these placed together show the pictures of 


lions with green manes. The expectations of 
finding documentary data for the political 
history and civilization of ancient Baby- 
lonia have not been disappointed. A sculp- 
tured representation of the Babylonian dei- 
ties contains a long inscription of considera- 
ble importance in this direction. It has not 
yet been examined in detail. A stele repre- 
senting the Hittite god of thunder and light- 
ning. with a Hittite inscription of six lines, 
is a valuable addition to the meagre list of 
Hittite inscriptions secured. Its contents 
evidently are of an historical nature. 

The St. Petersburg Herald reports the sys- 
tematic robbery of valuable antiquities from 
the Transcaucasian districts, especially of 
tablets with inscriptions, which have been 
sold abroad. These districts are rich in ma- 
terial of this kind dating back to pre- 
Christian times, the most important being 
inscriptions with the names of about twenty- 
five czars of Van, which they had made as 
memorials of their conquests. Recently one 
of these, at the foot of Mr. Ararat, with the 
inscription of Czar Menna, in which his 
virtues are reported, disappeared. The 
Chairman of the Moscow Archeological So- 
ciety, Countess Uwarowa, reported that this 
inscription had been broken out of the rock 
and taken abroad. 

The Italian Ministry of Education has or- 
dered that the examination and publication 
of the papyri taken from Herculaneum and 
deposited in the museum in Naples be re- 
sumed after an interval of many years. The 
difficult task has been intrusted to Prof. 
Emilio Martini. Of the collection of 800 pa- 
752, only about 200 have 


pyri found in 1752, 


been examined. 

Though less than forty members were 
present at the thirty-second annual meeting 
of the American Philological Association at 
Madison, Wis., on July 3-5, the interest in 
the was well sustained, and the 
programme of thirty-one papers was un- 
Five sessions were held. At 
the evening session on Tuesday, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, Miss Abby Leach 
of Vassar College, delivered a scholarly ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Athenian Democracy in the 
Light of Greek Literature.”” By frequent 
and apt quotations from the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers of Athens the 


meeting 


usually good. 


speaker gave an admirable picture of what 
the Athenians conceived democracy to be. 
The other sessions were devoted chiefly to 


the reading of papers, with some informal 
discussion, Professor Hale of Chicago an- 
swered affirmatively the question “Is there 
still a Latin Potential?’ Professor Hemp] 
of Michigan discussed at some length ‘‘The 


Psychological Basis of Word Order,” and 
Professor Hendrickson of Chicago explained 
“The Technique of Literary Characterization 


in Dionysius of Halicarnassus."’ The paper 


on “The Sources of the Germania of Taci- 
tus” by Professor Gudeman of the Universi. 
ty of Pennsylvania gave evidence of the 
author's critical acumen. Two papers of un. 
usual worth were in the fleld of Roman 


religion, one of which, by Professor Carter 


of Princeton, was on “The Cognomina of 


white lions with yellow manes and yellow. 








the Goddess Fortuna.’’ The most important 
piece of business transacted at any meeting 
for years was the accepting by the general 
Association, on terms of close affiliation, of 
the Pacific Coast Philological Association, 
which was formed last winter and which 
held its first meeting in December. The 
general Association receives all fees from 
the branch Association, and in return pays 
the local expenses of its meetings and sets 
aside about twenty pages of the Transactions 
for suitable papers presented by the Pacific 
Coast Association. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the general Association passes upon 
the fitness of the papers for publication. The 
next meeting of the Association will be held 
with Harvard University in July, 1901. The 
newly elected officers are: President, Pro- 
fessor Platner of Western Reserve; Vice- 
Presidents, Professors West of Princeton 
and C. F. Smith of Wisconsin. Prof. Her- 
bert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr was re- 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. The Exec- 
utive Committee consists of these officers 
and Professors Fowler of Western Reserve, 
Hempl of Michigan, March of Lafayette, E. 
T. Merrill of Wesleyan, and W. A. Merrill 
of California. 


—‘The History of Lord Lytton’s Indian 
Administration,’ by Lady Betty Balfour 
(Longmans), is a description, and also in 
part a vindication, of the Asiatic policy 
which was pursued by Great Britain from 
1876 to 1880. The poetical efforts of ‘Gwen 
Meredith’ have been received with more 
favor in this country than in England, but 
the author’s career as Viceroy and Ambas- 
sador is less familiar. The second Lord 
Lytton was selected for high office by 
Disraeli at a time when the general public 
knew little about his political capacity in 
one way or another. He took kindly to his 
chief’s anti-Russian views, and carried them 
out faithfully during his term of office in the 
East. On p. 424 of the present volume will 
be found a letter which reflects the degree 
of Lytton’s attachment to the Earl of Bea- 
consfield, and the whole course of his Indian 
régime must be considered in the light of 
that relation. It will be remembered that 
prior to 1876 the attitude which had been 
maintained towards Russia by British Prime 
Ministers and Indian Viceroys was that of 
Lord Lawrence. Every one dreaded the ad- 
vance of Russia and her possible encroach- 
ments upon Afghanistan, but the idea of 
forcing a protectorate, whether friendly or 
not in form, upon the northern tribesmen 
had not been accepted by British officials. 
The appointment of Lord Lytton inaugurat- 
ed that “forward policy’’ on the northern 
frontier of which Disraeli must be called 
the author, and of which Lord Roberts be- 
came the military agent. The principal 
topics which must come up in any book on 
India under Lord Lytton are the Delhi As- 
semblage of 1877 (following the assumption 
of the Imperial title), the famine of 1877, 
the Afghan troubles of 1878-80, and the 
general question of finance. Lady Balfour 
excludes family and personal matters with 
great strictness, and relates her father’s 
acts largely through his own correspon- 
dence. She certainly proves that he took 
his task to heart, and worked at it with 
enthusiasm. According to the original plan, 
Sir John Strachey was to have written the 
record of Lord Lytton’s life in India. 
Though he could not eventually do so, the 
memory of his friend has not suffered s0 
much as might have been expected from 











the substitution of any other person. Lady 
Balfour’s scheme of portrayal is well suited 
to the requirements of the case. She has 
used documents of the first value, indeed 
has constituted herself the editor of those 
letters and papers which most completely 
give Lord Lytton’s point of view. The re- 
sult is not merely a monument of personal 
devotion, but a work which must be con- a 
sulted by all writers on the subject of An- 
glo-Russian rivalries along the northern z 
frontier of Afghanistan; a region which, de- 
spite ‘scientific frontiers,’ may still be 
called debatable. 


—Ever since Kant, philosophers have been 
telling us a great deal about the Unknowa- 3 
ble, and now scientists in their turn seem to 
be prepared to deluge us with a mass of 
facts about ‘The Unknown.’ Such, at least, Ss 
is the impression produced by M. Flam- ; 





marion’s book, which, under this title, has : 
been translated and published by Harpers. a 


M. Flammarion is not a philosopher, but a 3 
distinguished astronomer, and the “un- : 
known”’ facts he describes are those which 
form the subject-matter of ‘‘Psychical Re- 
search,’ being mainly narratives of ‘‘tele- 
pathy,” apparitions of the dying, clair- 
voyance, veridical dreams and premonitions. 
He may certainly be congratulated on hay- 
ing produced a compact mass of stories, 
many of which are excellent, especially 
those in the preliminary chapter on in- 
credulity, describing how scientific dogma- 
tism has often egregiously stultified -itself. 
How far M. Flammarion’s ‘‘facts’’ can be 
held to go towards proving the immortality 
of the soul is another question, to which 
the answer will probably vary according to 
the bias wherewith the question is ap- 
proached. It must be noted, however, that 
though M. Flammarion makes copious ad- 
ditions to the recorded evidence on the 
subject (in a few months an appeal in the 
columns of the Annales Politiques et Lit- 
t(raires, and of a covple of other journals, 
brought him no less than 1,130 accounts 
which he considers worthy of note!), their 
quality as yet leaves much to be desired. 
Thus, of the cases of telepathy with the 
dying which he relates, only about a third 
appear to rest on strictly first-hand evi- 
dence (though with some additional trouble 
this proportion might doubtless have been 
largely increased). Moreover, on the whole, 
the stories, collected as they were mainly 
from a French public, seem to evince, as 
might perhaps have been expected, a sense 
of the value of evidence inferior to that 
shown in the Anglo-American stories pub- 
lished by the Society for Psychical Research, 
Still, there is no denying that apparently 
it is far from being true that such stories 
circulate only as unauthenticated hearsay; 
as soon as a serious demand is made for 
them, they can be supplied in abundance, 
and it would seem that, with the gradual 
growth of toleration for ghostseers, the 
quality of the evidence also tended to im- 
prove. But their quantity and quality alike 
will have to improve still further before 
science can presume to be in a position to 
pronounce with confidence of what truth 
these curious experiences are an adumbra- 
tion. It is a pity that M. Flammarion’s 
book is not provided with an index, and that 
in consequence of inadequate proofreading 
the proper names in it are thoroughly un- 
trustworthy and often grotesque. 


—~The newest biography of Goethe, by 
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Prof. Georg Witkowski of Leipzig (New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner), produces in 
the main an agreeable impression. It is 
no small merit in these times that a Ger- 
man Goethe-Forscher should contrive to tell 
the story of his hero’s life and say his 
critical say in the compass of one volume 
of 264 pages, surrendering much of his space 
withal to illustrations. A few years ago 
it looked as if the biographic art, as prac- 
tised by German scholars, were tending 
toward a hypertrophy of thoroughness. Two 
different lives of Schiller, for example, were 
begun upon a scale which, should the works 
ever be completed, will require only a lit- 
tle less time in the reading than the events 
narrated took in happening. We believe, 
too, that a colossal biography of Goethe, to 
be done by a sort of literary syndicate, has 
been in contemplation. Witkowski has per- 
formed his task all alone, finished it up, 
published it complete in one volume, and 
is still a youngish man. We congratulate 
him, and hope that his achievement may be 
an omen of better times to come. Of course 
he has had to practise the Goethean doc- 
trine of renunciation—to leave out much 
that he knew and would have liked to tell; 
but this will hardly be missed except by his 
fellow-biographers, who, to be sure, are 
becoming a pretty numerous portion of the 
German public. If his book has not dis- 
tinction of style, like Grimm’s, it is at least 
well written, sane, and up to date. The 
numerous illustrations—there are 155 of 
them in all—are as a rule well chosen, un- 
less the objection be made that a good 
many of them are already very familiar to 
readers of Goethe literature. 


—The fourth volume of Professor Frede- 
ricq’s monumental ‘‘Corpus Documentorum 
Inquisitionis Neerlandicw’’ (Ghent: Vuyl- 
steke), comprises the period from 1514 to 
1525. Ten pages suffice to cover the years up 
to the spread of the Lutheran heresies to the 
Low Countries, and the rest of the five hun- 
dred pages are the record of the fruitless en- 
deavors of magistrates and inquisitors to 
check at its inception the progress of re- 
ligious revolt. The material which the in- 
dustry of Professor Fredericq has collected 
from all sources gives us a vivid picture of 
the spiritual exaltation of the time, and of 
the constancy with which the protomartyrs 
of the Reformation faced death in its most 
abhorrent form rather than forego their 
right to interpret Scripture after their own 
fashion. One of the most curious documents 
is the reprint of a rare tract by Willem 
Gnapheus, giving the examinations by the 
inquisitors of Jan de Backer of Woerden, a 
priest who had embraced Lutheranism, and 
taken to himself a wife. The disputations 
between him and his theological judges, in 
which, of course, he always comes off tri- 
umphant, are interesting specimens of scho- 
lastic digladiation, and manifest, moreover, 
how earnestly the inguisitors desired to 
make converts ratber than victims. De 
Backer, however, was obdurate, and was 
burned at The Hague, September 15, 1525, 
after being humanely strangled before the 
pile was lighted. This mercy does not seem 
to have been general, for of two Augustin- 
ians, who were, burnt at Brussels, July 1, 
1523, we are told that they recited the creed 
and sang Te Deum until their voices were 
choked by the flames. Miracles, it seems, 
were not lacking to prove the truth of the 
doctrines for which these enthusiasts per- 
ished, for when the Carmelite Bernhard 








was burnt at Mechlin in February, 1525, it 
is related that he was thrice thrown on to 
the blazing pyre, when the flames were each 


time suddenly extinguished. He was then | 


knocked on the head with a hammer, and 
the corpse was again thrown into the fire, 
when the flames were again smothered and 
the body disappeared—translated to heaven, 
as his disciples piously averred. Students 
of the period will find Professor Fredericq’s 
volumes indispensable, for they present, in 
an accessible form, an enormous amount of 
important material, much of which is from 
inedited sources. 


CROMWELL AND HIS PARLIAMENTS. 


Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puri- 
tans in England. By Charles Firth, M.A. 
Ball. Coll., Oxford. [Heroes of the Na- 
tions Series.] G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1900 
Pp. xiii, 496. 

What does Mr. Firth’s ‘Oliver Cromwell’ 
add to our knowledge of the Protector? This 
is an inquiry which at the present day may 
fairly be asked with regard to any new life 
of Cromwell. As regards Mr. Firth's ‘Oliver 
Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England,’ it suggests an obvious and very 
satisfactory answer. Mr. Firth has explained 
more clearly than any of his predecessors 
the true relation between Cromwell and 
his Parliaments, and has thus solved one 
at least of the many problems presented by 
the career of the great Puritan statesman. 

For an enigma there assuredly exists. Why 
was it that Cromwell, whose sense and mod- 
eration distinguish him from an ordinary 
fanatic and from a commonplace despot, 
could neither dispense with, nor act with, 
any Parliament whatever? He was, through- 
out the contest with the King, the defender 
and the servant of the Long Farliament; 
he was anxious to maintain the principles 
of the Constitution; he more than once risk- 
ed his influence with his soldiers in his suc- 
cessful effort to extort from them obedience 
to the Long Parliament. Yet he himself 
dissolved the Long Parliament by force, 
while in his own eyes such legal authority 
as he possessed seems to have been derived 
from his appointment as General by the 
Parliament which he destroyed. He con- 
voked a Parliamentary Assembly which rep- 
resented the most earnest Puritanism of the 
time, yet Cromwell and this Assembly of 
eminent Puritans could not act together, 
and the Little Parliament was induced or 
compelled to surrender its authority into 
Oliver’s own hands. 

He next constructed, or sanctioned the 
construction of, an elaborate Parliamentary 
Constitution, full of checks and balances, 
and comparable for the apparent ingenuity 
and skill of its provisions with the Republi- 
can Constitution of the United States or of 
the modern Swiss Confederation. <A _ Re- 
formed Parliament, as we should now term 
it, was convoked under the Instrument of 
Government. Scotland and Ireland were for 
the first time represented at Westminster. 
The Instrument of Government became the 
supreme law of the land. It looked at first 
sight as if, under the Constitution of 1653, 
Parliament might 
work together amicably enough. 


the Protector and his 
The ma- 
jority of its members were Presbyterians or 
Moderate Independents. The House (for the 


Parliament consisted of one House only) was | 


fully prepared to accept Cromwell as head 








of the State; but the House would not accept | 


the Constitution, and Cromwell 
offered a compromise which 
greatly extended the authority of the Parlia- 
ment, was determined to maintain the new 
Constitution, and rapidly dissolved the very 
Assembly which he had convened 

In 1656 the Protector immoned a second 


though he 


would have 


Parliament He was pressed by many ad 
visers, and was at last asked by the 
itself, to assume the name and office of 
He hesitated, he us 
biguous expressions, but at last he rejected 


King d vague and am 


the crown, while allowing an amend 


ment of the Constitution which, by the 
House and 
changes, approximated to the ancient mon- 
archical constitution of England. But, und 

the amended Constitution which gave Crom 
well a legal and acknowledged position, the 


Protector was as far from establishing real 


creation of an Upper 


other 


harmony between himself and the Parlia 
ment as under the original Instrument of 
Government. The Constitution of 1658 wa 
no more workable than the Constitution of 
1654. On February 4 he declared that all 
these divisions tended to nothing else 1 
the playing of the game of the Stuarts. and 
dissolved the Parliament On Der 
1658, the Protector died. What, asks a sti 
dent, was the real meaning of Cr 
Parliamentary policy? Why could he not do 
without a Parllament? Why could he not 
act with a Parliament? 

Mr. Firih’s 
at once intelligible and, we believe, final 


pages give a reply which {ts 


Cromwell neither could nor would disper 

with a Parliament because he shared, and 
honestly acted upon, the conviction of Eng 
lish patriots that one main object, and cer 
tainly the chief justification, of resistance 
to the crown was the maintenance of Eng 
of English 


eventeenth 


lish liberties; and the 


liberties 
men were, to the patriots of the 
century, absolutely bound up with the ex 
istence of Parliamentary authority. Thi 

a fact which writers like Carlyle may econ 
ceal from themselves and their readers ur 

der clouds of misty rhetoric, but which no 
candid student of the past will venture to 
deny. To imagine that Cromwel! or his 
followers, would, after waging war for the 
Parliament against the usurpatior of the 
abolish representative 


government, is as idle as to suppose that the 
Whigs of 1688 would have cor 


crown, consent to 


found a monarchical despotisn or that 
Washington would have liked to proclaim 
himself King of the Thirteen Colonies which 
had asserted their independence rather than 
acquiesce in taxation without representa 
had not 
rejected 
the attempt to establish despotism of any 

The denial to the Englisl 
people of the right to representation would 


tion. And if Cromwell's conscience 
forbidden, his sagacity would have 


kind in England 


have made the Stuarts the representatives 
of legality. Even as it was, the Restoration 
took place because it ‘appeared to be the 
triumph of the Parliament and the law over 
the lawless despotism of the army 

The reasons why Cromwell could not act 
with any Parliament are complicated; yet, 
under Mr. Firth’s treatment, become suf- 
ficiently clear. Something must be attribut- 
ed to the defects of the Protector’s char 
acter. His vigor and his insight were ba! 
anced by a curious impatience, as also by a 
want of foresight. He saw with infinite 
clearness what lay before him. He acted, 
when once his mind was made up, with 
crushing decision. But he did not look far 
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ahead. He was a good deal more of a sol- 
dier than a Parliamentarian. He made the 
kind of mistakes which we may feel pret- 
ty sure would never have been committed 
by Pym: he cut through knots which it 
would have been wiser to untie. Thus Crom- 
well, it is perfectly plain, saw and felt 
that the Long Parliament was the last de- 
pository of legal authority. This sentiment 
troubled him at the very moment when he 
dissolved the House, yet he did not act 
upon his conviction, as would a trained Par- 
liamentary leader. He did not in practice 
draw the inference that, at any cost of 
trouble, he must induce or compel the rem- 
nant of the Long Parliament to sanction 
and thus legalize a new Constitution. 

It is easy, however, to exaggerate the 
effect of Cromwell’s personal faults. Mr. 
Firth brings out clearly the fact that Crom- 
well’s posiiion was a false one. He pursued 
two different and at bottom inconsistent 
ends. “To understand,” writes Mr. Firth, 
“what Cromwell's political aims were, it is 
necessary to inquire what he meant when 
he spoke of his discharging his duty to 
the interest of the people of God and this 
Commonwealth.’ .The order in which he 
places them is in itself significant. First 
he put the duty to a section of the Eng- 
lish people; last, the duty to the English 
people in general.” In other words, his 
aim was first to promote the cause for 
which the Independents had _ struggled, 
which in Cromwell’s mind meant the cause 
both of religion and of toleration; and 
next, the interest of the English nation. 
To state the same fact in more modern 
terms, while he was the leader of a party, 
he was also the real governor of the na- 
tion; and he put the interest of the party, 
or rather the cause for which the party 
struggled, before the interest, or at any rate 
before the wish, of the nation. To Crom- 
well, indeed, the interest of the people of 
God and the interest of the nation were 
two distinct but by no means irreconcilable 
things. He hoped and endeavored to ob- 
tain a Parliament which should be equally 
concerned both for the one and for the 
other. But in this he failed and was doom- 
ed to fail. The Barebones Parliament did 
consider the interest of the people of God, 
but did not in the least understand the 
interest of the nation, and every other 
Cromwellian Parliament, the more nearly 
it represented the nation, the less it rep- 
resented the limited body of men who seem- 
ed to Cromwell, and perhaps rightly, to be 
the salt of the earth, and to have really at 
heart the cause of religious freedom. But 
to him the liberty of the people of God 
remained more important than the civil 
liberty and interest of the nation, while 
no Parliament at all worthy of the name 
would accept the permanent limitation of 
the sovereignty of the people to the Puritan 
minority whom Cromwell termed, and held 
to be, the people of God. 


Is it, however, absolutely certain—though 
here, it must be added, we leave the guidance 
of Mr. Firth and enter on the field of con- 
jecture—that Cromwell did not in his mind 
onticipate a solution of the difficulties con- 
stantly arising between him and his Par- 
liaments, which might really have been at- 
tained had Providence granted to him ten 
years more of life? Did he not at the bot- 
tom of his heart hope that, as a Puritan 
King, he might at once revive the old con- 





stitutional monarchy and secure the inter- 
est of the people of God? The assumption 
of the crown was, in the eyes of every 
lawyer—and the influence in the England 
of the seventeenth century of legal concep- 
tions could hardly be exaggerated—the re- 
turn to well-understood Parliamentary 
Constitutionalism; and the existence of a 
Cromwellian dynasty would have been an 
adequate security for the maintenance of 
Protestantism, and of at least as much 
religious freedom as then existed in any 
European State. Cromwell, it will be sug- 
gested, himself declined the crown, and 
therefore did not intend at any time to as- 
sume it. It is, however, possible that, with- 
out any dishonesty on his part, he looked 
forward to that change in outward circum- 
stances which he would have termed a dis- 
pensation of Providence, and which a mod- 
ern statesman would describe as a devel- 
opment of public opinion. The peril which 
Cromwell had to avoid was a collision with 
the hotter spirits of the army, which might 
excite civil war. But this danger was one 
which lessened year by year. In ten or 
even in five years, many of the sterner 
zealots would have died off or left the 
ranks. A general such as Monk, whom 
Cromwell significantly enough kept con- 
stantly in command, was ready to support 
the Protector and his descendants. There 
is nothing wild in the notion that the sol- 
diers who in 1660 acquiesced, though we may 
assume reluctantly, in the return of the 
Stuarts, would five or six years earlier have 
easily tolerated the accession of Oliver to 
the throne. There was nothing at any rate 
irrational in the idea that Monk, and men 
like him, who did, in fact, restore the hered- 
itary King, might have even more readily 
restored, under a new dynasty, the ancient 
monarchy of England. The most rational 
explanation of Cromwell’s later policy is 
that, for the sake of the very people of God, 
he hoped, or even expected, that Provi- 
dence would at last place the crown upon 
the head of the one man capable of recon- 
ciling the interest of the good cause and of 
the nation. 





Liberty in the Nineteenth Century. By Fred- 
eric May Holland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1899. 

Mr. Holland’s book has more the effect of 
an aggregation of chapters than of a con- 
nected whole. No one would go to it for 
information, considering how much looseness 
of statement there is in it. At times there 
seems to be a rhetorical aversion to the 
concrete fact, and for the names of individ- 
uals we have ingenious circumlocutions. We 
read in one place of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘suc- 
cessor,” as if he did not have several. It is 
hardly fair to smirch them all as defenders 
of Russian despotism. Sometimes we have 
apage that might be the emptyings of a note- 
book rather than a piece of coherent writing. 
It should be said that there is a “‘List of 
Dates” at the end which makes the effect 
of the book less indeterminate, upon the 
whole, than it would otherwise be. 

The first chapter, “Napoleon and his 
Work,” is inspired by a well-considered and 
quite absolute distrust of war. Jefferson's 


embargo is the only American incident of 
the chapter, and Mr. Holland's wholesale 
condemnation of that measure is in keeping 
with his general dislike of Government in- 
terference and protection. Chapter ii., 








“Fruits of Peace,” covers a good deal of 
ground. Robert Owen’s experiments afford 
Mr. Holland his first opportunity to attack 
Socialism, and he makes the most of others 
as they turn up. At this point we come upon 
what is unquestionably the leading inspira- 
tion of his book. It is personal rather than 
political liberty that engages the writer’s 
interest. Free speech, free publication, free 
Sundays, free trade—these are the ideas that 
quicken his enthusiasm. A free Sunday 
raises it to its highest pitch. To this subject 
he returns oftener than to any other, and 
generally his heart is soft as wax to those 
who have opposed restrictive Sabbath laws. 
Only Garrison’s Sunday-reform agitation 
leaves him cold, but that is because his ap- 
preciation of Garrison in his entirety is 
below zero. In chapter iii., ‘‘Democrats and 
Garrisonians,’’ the general impression con 

veyed is that the Democrats were the les» 
criminal party. Mr. Holland’s philosophy of 
what might have been is, that the Whigs 
might have checked the growth of slavery 
and have effected its final extinction in spite 
of the abolitionists and without a war. 
Speaking of the neglect of the clergy to 
oppose Texan annexation, he adds, ‘‘Chan- 
ning died in 1842, and Parker went to Eu- 
rope in September, 1843.” The implication 
is that if Parker had remained at home, the 
Annexationists would have known the dif- 
ference. But in 1843 Parker had preached 
but one good anti-slavery sermon, and all his 
heart and soul was in the controversy. with 
his Unitarian brethren. In another connec- 
tion Mr. Holland speaks as it if were the 
anti-slavery impulse that made Parker a 
lecturer in 1844. It was certainly not so, 
nor is it true that the substance of his 
lectures generally was the anti-slavery idea. 
A chapter on “Emancipation” carries on the 
war against Garrison initiated in the pre- 
ceding. There is no perception of the un- 
reality of the Free Soil vote in 1848, “‘five 
times as large as in 1844,” but nearly twice 
as large as that of 1852. Mr. Holland blames 
the Know-Nothings of 1856 for defeating Fré- 
mont, but the fact is that most of the Know- 
Nothing honey went into the Republican 
hive. Know-Nothingism meant for Henry 
Wilson simply a device for disintegrating the 
old parties. It is significant of the working 
of Mr. Holland’s mind that, from a vote of 
thanks given to Theodore Parker in Wil- 
mington, Del., after a lecture, he argues that 
“abolitionism would [have] eventually be- 
come predominant in the Senate as it was 
already in the House of Representatives.” 
In conclusion we are assured that eman- 
cipation might have been gained gradually 
and peacefully “if there had been more phil- 
anthropy among the clergy, more principle 
among the Whigs, and more wisdom among 
the abolitionists.’ 


“Emerson and Other Transcendentalists”’ 
next come before the bar of Mr. Holland’s 
stern discrimination. For Emerson’s char- 
acter he has only praise; for his doctrine, 
little but distrust. The criticism is made 
that his doctrine of virtue, as spontaneous 
will, was too much the reflection of his own 
innocence. Because all his own impulses 
were good and pure, he assumed all men’s to 
be so. Few others fare so well in Mr. Hol- 
land’s book as Theodore Parker, and in gen- 
eral his praise of him is well conceived. 
From Parker we pass to his disciple, Miss 
Cobbe, who is written of in the past tense, as 
if she were already dead, and whose pas- 
sionate anti-vivisection crusade is imputed 
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to the Transcendentalists as another of their 
many sins. 

In ‘Platform versus Pulpit’’ we have such 
problems discussed as Woman’s Rights, Sun- 
day Reform, the Freedom of the Mails, with 
personal notices of Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, and 
B. F. Underwood. The last-named Mr. Hol- 
land considers the chief apostle of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy in America. John Fiske 
has a lower place, Dr. Lewis G. Janes is not 
mentioned, and E. L. Youmans is forgotten. 

Finally, Mr. Holland comes to his own, 
“The Evolutionists.” Darwin is generally 
exalted at the expense of Spencer, but Mr. 
Holland goes the other way. None of the 
criticisms that have been made on Spencer’s 
doctrine that intuitions are the products of 
race experience, have affected his happy con- 
fidence in it. But his individualism does not 
go to the length of Spencer’s. Sharing in 
his distrust of Socialism and over-legisla- 
tion, he stops short of his “administrative 
nihilism,’ contending especially for the 
validity of public schools. With Spencer’s 
rigorous and noble protests against war and 
militarism he is in perfect sympathy. That 
there is no mention of Buckle in a book de- 
voted so largely to the criticism of govern- 
mental interference with personal liberty, 
would be ungrateful were it not an over- 
sight. 


Besieged by the Boers: A Diary of Life and 
Events in Kimberley during the Siege. Ll- 
lustrated. By E. Oliver Ashe, M.D., Sur- 
geon to the Kimberley Hospital. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 12mo, pp. 175. 


This little book is so evidently a natural 
production of the Kimberley siege that its 
value goes far beyond anything that could 
have been planned as a literary work on the 
subject. Dr. Ashe was a civilian surgeon 
in the town, engaged in his private practice 
and in the management of the city hospital, 
when communication with the world was cut 
off and the blockade established by the 
Boers. Having the good habit of telling 
passing events by letter to his mother at 
home in England, he began such a familiar 
missive on the 18th of November, saying: 


“No one knows when this will get posted, 
for it is five weeks to-day since we were cut 
off from the outside world; and though all 
along we have been hearing of troops on the 
way to relieve us, they are just as far off 
as ever for all we know. I think, therefore, 
that as there will be so much to write about 
when we are relieved, I had better be get- 
ting some of it jotted down.” 


Here began a journal which ran on to the 
15th of February, a sort of continuous home 
letter, telling simply and without reserve, in 
good colloquial fashion, the daily experiences 
of the doctor and his wife, and his observa- 
tions (clear and intelligent) of all that was 
going on around him. In the hospital his 
patients were increased by those who were 
wounded in the skirmishing about the town 
or by the explosion of the Boers’ shells in 
the place itself. His position brought him 
into contact with the authorities, civil and 
military. He knew the military resources, 
and, after food began to be limited, he had 
to certify to the necessities of infirm people 
and children, who were furnished with extra 
articles of diet from the stores which had 
been taken under military control. When 
Cecil Rhodes offered the galleries of the dia- 
mond mines as a refuge for women and 
children, twelve and fifteen hundred feet un- 
der ground, Dr. Ashe made sanitary inspec- 





tion of the situation in these queer wards 
lighted by electricity. 

All this indicates the opportunities Dr. 
Ashe had to know, better than most people 
could, whatever was happening. He wrote 
it down day by day in a level-headed and 
cool way, keeping his eyes wide open to the 
incidents of the siege, and his mind fully 
awake to the lasting importance of many of 
the strange things he saw. His professional 
eye noticed the slight character of many of 
the wounds made by the Mauser rifles, the 
long and narrow bullets drilling even through 
bones with comparatively small and brief 
disabling effects. He noted that the great 
hundred-pound shells did less damage to life 
in a month than a squad of riflemen would 
do in a half-hour’s skirmish, with the addi- 
tional absurdity that they hurt women and 
children and passed over the heads of the 
soldiers in the defensive lines. 

The Boers never made an infantry at- 
tack on Kimberley, but cannonaded it from 
long-taw range of four or five miles. They 
tried to destroy the mine structures and the 
public buildings, but missed them and 
knocked to pieces little cottages and trad- 
ers’ shops instead. They cut off the water 
supply of the town, but Mr. Rhodes and 
his American engineer, Mr. Labram, made 
it good again by connecting the city mains 
with the heavy pumping engines of the 
Wesselton mine. Mr. Labram was the 
only noted person killed by the haphazard 
bombardment. 

Col, Kekewich had only six hundred regu- 
lar troops in his garrison; and the more 
important force of the town guard, the Cape 
police, and the volunteers raised the num- 
ber of defenders to about 4,700. A place 
ot 25,000 white inhabitants was practically 
able to defend itself. The military com- 
mander made an intelligent executive head 
to the whole, giving courage, unity, justice, 
and firmness to the administration. Of Mr. 
Rhodes, the Doctor says, the town is proud 
“for the magnificent way in which he has 
acted as a guardian angel to us all.’’ When 
communication with Cape Town was first 
threatened, he hurried to Kimberley, not 
away from it, though he knew the Boers 
would rather catch him than any other man 
in South Africa. He did not stint the use 
of the capital, the machinery, the stores, 
and the employees of the DeBeers Com- 
pany for the good of the whole. He or- 
ganized and equipped a mounted regiment 
himself. He exposed himself in the most 
dangerous places. He set a good example 
of cheerfulness, determination, and submis- 
sion to military orders. He manufactured 
shells for the artillery. He had Mr. Lab- 
ram and his assistants make a _ thirty- 
pounder rified gun, which fairly matched 
the best the Boers had in range and effi- 
ciency. Whatever his political sins, his per- 
sonal conduct was admirable. 

To all this matter of wider interest Dr. 
Ashe has added intimate details of the per- 
sonal life of his own family, his patients, 
and the people generally during the trying 
time. It is all done with good taste and 
natural feeling, so that every chapter and 
page is valuable, and the whole book genu- 
ine historical material. 


The Conquest of Arid America. By William 
E. Smythe. Harper & Bros. 1900. &8vo, 
pp. xvi, 326. Maps and ills. 


It is conceded by all who have studied ag- 








riculture scientifically that the ideal condi- 
tions for the farmer are realized when he 
can combine a rainless harvest-time with 
the application of all needful moisture to his 
land at any appropriate moment. Yet this 
undeniable fact is apparently hardly realized 
by the farming community at large, while 
to those who would willingly become tillers 
of the soil, but are held back by the notion 
that all the non-arid farming lands open to 
the homesteader are already taken up, the 
truth in regard to the irrigable lands of the 
Far West is hardly known at all. To spread 
a knowledge of the facts in general; to re- 
cord what has already been accomplished 
to suggest a method of bringing the surplus 
labor and the surplus land together; and to 
lay down certain axioms in regard to meth 
ods required in utilizing arid but irrigable 
farming lands—these are the objects of the 
author of the volume before us. 


He divides the work into four parts, of 
which the first is devoted to a discussion 
of principles involved in the agricultural 
development of the arid West, and what he 
calls the "blessing of aridity’ and the “mir- 
acle of irrigation.” The second contains an 
historical review of the real Utopias of the 
arid region, such as the Mormon community, 
the Greeley colony of Colorado, the River- 
side and San Barnardino regions of Southern 
California, and irrigation colonies on the 
Great Plains. Part ili. discusses the avail- 
able resources of the States and Territories 
of the West containing arid lands, and part 
iv. treats of the surplus population of the 
East, of the reasons for non-migration to 
the irrigable land, of colonization by co- 
operative capital and colonial plans and in 
stitutions, the administration of coéperative 
settlements, adjusting old ideals to new con- 
ditions, and of the glories to follow thorough 
utilization of the gifts of nature in the po- 
tentially irrigable desert. An appendix of 
ten pages briefly reviews the methods of ap- 
plying irrigation to the land. 


The writer's tone is enthusiastic, as befits 
one who views with the eyes of an evangelist 
the willing but undirected laborers of the 
crowded East, and the unutilized desert 
which may be made to blossom as the rose 
In what he says of the possibilities of ir- 
rigation, under suitable conditions, we be 
lieve there is no exaggeration; and we also 
believe in the possibility of a wonderful 
prosperity, combining the best elements of 
individualism and coéperation, for a well- 
directed irrigation colony on suitably situat- 
ed land. No training for good citizenship 
should be more effective than permanent 
residence in a settlement where every man's 
prosperity will be in proportion to his in- 
dividual efforts, subordinated only to con- 
stant coéperation for the common welfare, 
and the recognition of leaders chosen for 
fitness and followed under the yoke of self 
imposed discipline. Such a combination is 
at the bottom of all real success in social 
effort everywhere, in government as well 
as in other branches of social science, 
though often masked by the temporary 
prominence of individualistic triumphs, or 
the spectacle of corporate machinery in ac- 
tion. But in colonies based on irrigation 
these truths stand out plainly as the touch- 
stone of success or failure, life or death. 
That Mr. Smythe realizes this is only what 
might be assumed from his careful study of 
the problem; and bis statement of the case 
is uncompromising. Anything less would 
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have implied remissness in the performance 
of an obvious duty. 

He insists on certain elements as neces- 
sary to success in plans for his colonies. 
to wit: land for which irrigating water is 
actuaily known to be available; the owner- 
ship of this water and the irrigation system 
by the community concerned; picked colo- 
nists of intelligence and good habits; capi- 
tal for the preliminary works, to be secured 
by a lien on the lands irrigated; codépera- 
tion in the community work; small farms, 
not exceeding on the average twenty acres, 
with diversified crops supplying family needs 
as well as the surplus needed for cash ex- 
penditures; intelligent leadership, and a 
whole-hearted backing up by the community 
of the leaders once chosen. In one par- 
ticular only it seems to us that he has not 
been sufficiently explicit, and that is in rela- 
tion to a market for the surplus products 
of the soil. In California the rapacity of 
middlemen has partly brought about its ob- 
vious antidote in the form of codéperative 
exchanges for handling the crops, but this 
is still less general than is to be desired, 
and has been enforced only after years of 
trial and disappointed hopes which have 
ruined many. Transportation charges to a 
market are another cardinal difficulty when 
railway managers follow the policy of 
charging “‘all the traffic will bear.’’ The two 
difficulties of finding a market and getting 
to it without paying out the whole value of 
the crop, are responsible to a great extent 
for the disinclination of investors to con- 
sider irrigation colonization, and these fac- 
tors are not discussed in the present volume. 
Doubtless settlement will proceed in about 
the ratio that these difficulties are favorably 
met. Meanwhile, the value of the book is 
unquestionable, and it is to be hoped it may 
reach the classes best calculated to profit 
by its revelations and advice. 


The Journey of William of Rubruck to the 
Kastern Parts of the World in 1253-1255, 
as Narrated by Himself: with Two Ac- 
counts of the Earlier Journey of John of 
Pian de Carpine. Translated by William 
Woodville Rockhill, etc. London: The 
Hakluyt Society, 1900. 8vo, pp. lvi, 282. 


The Hakluyt volume No. 4, of the Second 
Series, is by an American, Mr. W. W. Rock- 
hill, Director of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, whose long residence in Peking, 
associated with Chinese scholars and travel- 
lers, and his familiarity with Chinese litera- 
ture, specially fitted him for translating, 
editing, and annotating this precious docu- 
ment. Sir Henry Yule had contemovlated 
rendering into English, with copious notes, 
the “Itinerarium”’’ of this worthy rival of 
Marco Polo, of which Sir Henry says, “It 
has few rivals in the whole library of travel’; 
but this purpose was thwarted by his untime- 
ly death. How near the indefatigable Fran- 
ciscan came to passing into oblivion may 
be judged from the fact that his name does 
not occur in the great modern history of 
his order. Friar William was a native of 
Rubruck in French Flanders, but the dates 
of his birth and death are unknown. He 
is represented as a heavy man in person, 
and Col. Yule characterizes him as honest, 
pious, stout-hearted, intelligent, and keenly 


observant. He also says of the language of 
his manuscript; ‘‘Dog-latin, we fear it must 
be called.” The first notice of the journey 


of Friar William was given by Roger Bacon, 





in 1264 (‘Opus Majus,’ i., 305 seq.). Hakluyt 
first made known the relation of his journey 
in 1600; and Samuel Purchas published the 
first complete text in 1625, calling it a 
“Jewell of Antiquitie.’’ 

The thirteenth was one of the most thrill- 
ing among the centuries. The tide of Euro- 
pean enthusiasm was subsiding from the 
Holy Land, and in its place a refluent force 
began to overwhelm eastern Europe and 
Asia. In 1222, the Mongol broke through 
the Caucasus, devastating Russia as far north 
as Kazan; but it was in 1241 that a second 
invasion carried his triumphant banners in- 
to Silesia, Moravia, and Hungary, and 
threatened the whole of Europe. The jeal- 
ousies of Pope Gregory IX. and Frederick 
II, gave to this threat apparently good 
chance of success, Within a few weeks of 
each other, however, both Gregory and the 
Mongol Emperor Ogodali expired, at once 
healing the politico-religious wounds of 
Europe and sending the Mongol chiefs with 
their armies to Karakorum, their capital 
in Central Asia. In 1243 Pope Innocent IV. 
promoted a general crusade against the 
Mongols, organized missions for their con- 
version, primarily, but incidentally to find 
out through the missionaries exactly what 
were their plans regarding Europe. Several 
missions followed in the next ten years, end- 
ing with that of William of Rubruck. All 
of these are included, so far as any litera- 
ture exists about them, in Mr. Rockhill’s 
translation, 

The life of William became entangled in 
the Mongol invasion thus. He happened to be 
in Paris, in 1247, intending to accompany 
King Louis IX. on his crusade to the Holy 
Land. Just then Friar John of Pian de Car- 
pine, near Perugia, and his companion Bene- 
dict, the Pole, who had already been on a 
mission to the Mongol chiefs, as far as Ka- 
rakorum in Central Mongolia, had been 
sent to St. Louis, in Paris, by the Pope, 
to beg him to defer his crusade and to help 
him against the Tartars. No doubt Friar 
William of Rubruck met Friar John and 
bis companions, and took from them the in- 
fection of converting the Mongols and of 
gathering up the scattered Christians of 
Western Asia. 


In 1249 Friar William accompanied St. 
Louis to Egypt, and in 1251 was with the 
King in Caesarea, when Friar Andrew of 
Longumel returned fom the Mongol Court, 
as did Philip of Toucy from a mission into 
southeastern Russia, and Baldwin of Hai- 
naut, who had travelled as far as the Mongol 
Emperor’s Court, near Karakorum, in the 
very focus of Asia. Thus acquainted witb 
what was then known concerning the 
Mongols and their empire, Friar William 
was commissioned to undertake a journey 
of more than ten thousand miles in extent, 
on foot, on horseback, and in Tartar wagon- 
houses, to Mangu Chan. His itinerary be- 
gins with Constantinople, where he fitted 
out, and proceeds across the Black Sea 
to the Crimea, around the western and 
northern shore of Azov to the Don, through 
southern Russia to the Caspian near the 
Ural mouth, thence on a parallel nearly 
the same as that of our northern boundary 
to Karakorum, the Chan's capital. His 
residence there during six months, and all 
that he did and suffered, are set down witb 
as much detail as though he had with him 
a stenographer. In travelling homeward 
William passed north of Lake Balkash to 
the Camp of Batu Chan, on the Volga, and, 





under the impression that King Louis was 
still in the Holy Land, made his way down 
the eastern shore of the Caspian to Der- 
bent, and thence across the headwaters of 
the Araxes and the Euphrates to Cyprus. 
Greatly to his mortification, he was not 
allowed to carry his manuscript to the 
King in person, but had to remain in Antioch 
at the command of his superior. Thanks to 
faithful friends, however, the papers reach- 
ed the King and were brought to light as 
has been stated. 

The ethnological information contained in 
this volume, setting forth the condition of 
life and affairs six and a half centuries ago 
in Middle Asia, is of great importance at 
this time. It is clearly revealed therein that 
eastern and western Asia were intimate- 
ly acquainted. Rubruck’s best friend in 
Karakorum was a jeweller, born and train- 
ed in Paris. The details of William’s nar- 
rative, replete with interest at every point, 
would carry us too far afield. It is with 
much pride that we place this piece of 
faithful work done by our countryman on 
the shelf between Rawlinson’s Herodotus 
and Yule’s Marco Polo. A bibliography of 
all works cited will aid the student in fur- 
ther research. 





A Country Without Strikes. By Henry 
Demarest Lloyd. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1900. 

The experiment described by Mr. Lloyd in 
this little book is one which will be watched 
with interest by economists. We certainly 
owe a debt of gratitude to the author for 
taking the trouble to go to New Zealand 
and examine the situation for himself, and it 
is difficult not to share his enthusiasm over 
the condition of industrial peace which pre- 
vails in that region. Nevertheless, such en- 
thusiasm somewhat impairs the value of 
the testimony of a witness, and Mr. Lloyd’s 
account of the actual operation of what is 
called compulsory arbitration is not dis- 
tinguished by scientific lucidity. We are 
obliged to read between the lines, and to 
supply a good many omissions, before we can 
feel competent to reach any conclusion; and 
whatever conclusion is reached must be ten- 
tative. 

When we come to analyze the “Compul- 
sory Arbitration Law,” and study the de- 
cisions of the court by which it is admin- 
istered, we find, as a matter of course, that 
the principle on which it is based is the 
regulation of wages and profits by Govern- 
ment. The statute applies only to laborers 
incorporated as trade-unions, and practically 
only to laborers working in factories. That 
class which is so turbulent in this country, 
the street-car hands, is exempted, and so 
are seamen and all Government employees. 
As the railroads are State enterprises, an- 
other troublesome element is thus unregu- 
lated. The Court has power to fine the 
members of trade-unions as well as employ- 
ers for disobedience to its decrees. It re- 
quires employers to refuse employment to 
non-union laborers, provided union laborers 
can be obtained, and it limits the number of 
apprentices that may learn a trade. It fixes 
wages, and if any employer wishes to set up 
@ business, he must comply with the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Court for its con- 
duct. The effect is obviously to recreate 
the guild-system, under the supervision of 
a supreme judge. Hitherto, the experiment 
having been tried during a period of rising 
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prices, the decisions having been almost in- 
variably in favor of increased wages,and the 
judge having been one holding office for life, 
the law has worked with little friction. 
What will take place when prices fall, and 
when the office of judge becomes elective, it 
is impossible to predict. Possibly, by that 
time the advantages of conciliation may be 
generally recognized; and with closely lim- 
ited guilds the present tranquillity may be 
continued. Laborers excluded from the 
trade-unions can find employment on the 
land, the unlimited supply of which in New 
Zealand wiil long insure the laboring classes 
an advantageous position in the industrial 
world. 


Nature's Calendar. 
Harper & Bros. 
Ills. 


Mr. Ingersoll has had the idea of stimu- 
lating observation of the recurrence of natu- 
ral events in the round of the year by pre- 
paring a volume in which some general ac- 
count of these events is given, and a wide 
blank margin allowed for the reader’s own 
notes by the side of the text. He has aimed 
to give a memorandum of some of the things 
for which the observer should be on the 
lookout from week to week, the text being 
arranged in the form of a calendar, with a 
chapter for each month. This he offers as 
a guide to study out of doors, a key to the 
“cycle of birth, career, death, and progeny, 
seed, blossom, and fruitage.”” The dates 
given refer to an ordinary season in the 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
1900. 8vo, pp. xvi, 270. 





The Courtot Memoirs. 
2d Impression in press. $2. 
This ‘intensely fascinating book” (Living 


Age) is attracting attention in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany. It 





gives vivid accounts by eye-witnesses of ‘‘ The | 
Terror,” and of the Courts of the beautiful | 
Queen Louise in Prussia, and of the First Con- | 
The Literaru World says | 


sul in France. 
it is **More striking than any history can 
possibly be, .. . and more entertaining 
than any fiction,”’ while the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette of London says: “ Here is a period that 
we have read about from our youth up, 

and we might almost say that we see it now 
for the first time.” 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
New York. 


Southern Pacific 
Company 


SUNSET, OGDEN, SHASTA ROUTES 


Révals the World for Elegance, Safety, 
and Comfort of its Trains. 








To Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California 


Direct connection at San Francisco with steamers 
the 


Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co. 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental S. S. Co.). 


For all points in 
Hewalinn Islands, Japan, China, The ePeisonince, 
Australia, and Around the World. 
For further information, also lowest freight and 
passage rates, apply to 
EDWIN HAWLEY, Asst. Gen, Traffic Mgr., 
349 Broadway and « Battery Place 





of 


cles contributed by 


conveniently heavy paper, and the 
illustrations (originally good photographs) 
are poorly reproduced. 
and the back of the book, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, has that collapsed appearance 
which is disgusting to the average bookman. 





region about New York city. The reader is 
urged to make notes in the space provided 
for them. ‘In fact, if you will regard the 
printed part as nothing more than my be- 


ginning, and will complete it and correct it 


for your own locality, you may find 


yours the better half of the book.” 


The basis of the book is a series of arti- 
Mr. Ingersoll to 
Forward and Wellspring for 1899. Prof. C. 


M. Weed has assisted with data in regard to 
insect life, 
tributed a photograph for each month, made 
in the Hudson valley, to illustrate the pro- | 
gress of the year. 
is but mediocre. 

erality of 
possibly suited to a popular article in an 
ephemeral publication, are not well adapted | 
to teach untried amateurs to make observa- | 
tions of any value. 
made by a perusal of the text is that it is 

neither good literature nor exact science. | 
The amateur would gather far more valua- 

bie suggestions as to method from a reading 

of White’s ‘Selborne’ than anything this vol- 

ume has to offer, though White observed in 
a foreign country and at a period now anti- | : 
quated. 
good idea feebly and imperfectly worked out, | 


and Mr. Clarence Lown has con- 


The general execution 
The vagueness and gen- 


the author’s remarks, though 


In fact, the impression 


In short, it is another case of a 


The volume is well printed, but on in- | 


“process” 


There is no index, 





Literature 
his first volume. , 
ing the seeming and sentiment of the middle ages 
the twelfth century Scotland. 
cent specialist research, the most complete.” 
Speaker.—‘ 


form of cocksure deliverances. . 
indispensable to the reader of Scottish history.” 


Diuily News. 


but a question of European import.” 
Pall Mall Gaz: tte 


to whic +h, when occasion demanda, he can rise. 
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NOW READY. VOLUME I. 


A HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


From the Roman Occupation 


By ANDREW LANG 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and Four Maps 
8vo, $3.50 net 


TO BE COMPLETE IN TWO 


‘He has proved master of his task ; 
Mr. Lang is not merely a conscientious chronicler : 

We do not remember to have 

thetic sketch of social conditions of any given period at once so faithful and so vivid 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the lat 

of Scotland to be the most readable, and, taking account of the use that has been made of re 


all doubt about that must be dispelled by 
he excels in reviv 


‘The results of Mr. Lang's labors are of great value. 
number of final judgments, which are of all the more » that they seldom take 


This book is as readable as it is erudite 


“A monument of great and various learning lightly borne 
handling of the subject will be admired by every educated and impartial reader 
Scottish Reformation, as Mr. Lang treats it, is not Scottish merely, nor even Anglo-Scottish only 


“Mr. Lang is acquitting himself of this task admirably 
needs to be told of the fascination of his literary style, his perfect command of all the resources of 
our language, bis clear, terse, and elegant form of expression, and the heights of facile e 
Of all this there is ample evidence in this s wor 
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WORKS BY 


THE LATE G. W. STEEVENS, 


War , ae 


FROM CAPETOWN 7 To LADYSMITH.  12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
The publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have secured the American 
rights of this the last work of the late G. W. Steevens. The writer, probably the best 


known war correspondent of the time, has written many books of travel and many 
records of fighting, but to none of them will attach the peculiar and melancholy inter- 
est which can be claime’ for this, his last work, completed just before he died. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that the author recently died of enteric fever, 
a captive in Ladysmith. The march to that place and the desperate siege of it are 
wonderfully described, and the book will take jak among the great ‘“‘adventure” writ- 
ing of the time. 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. With 8 Maps and 
Plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘This book is a masterpiece. Mr. Steevens writes an English which is always alive and 
alert. He fits a vivid experience with a vivid phrase, and his quick talent permits him to real. 
ize for his readers the Tagniicens panorama which fate has driven before his eyes. . 

The description of the battle of Omdurman reaches, we do not hesitate to say, the high- water 


mark of literature."’—Spectat_r. 


IN INDIA. With a Map. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“*Toread this book is a liberal education in one of the most interesting and least known 
portions of the Empire.""—St. James's Gazette. 
** Contains ~~~ 4 epee colored word pictures of cities and peoples, manners and cus- 


toms."*—Morning 


THE LAND OF THE DOLLAR. 12mo, cloth, 75c. 


“One of the m poet books of travel which have appeared for along time past. . 
appearance of Transatlantic urban and rural life so clearly before the 
ofa Personal 
—Dail, 


Brings the genera 
mind's eye of ee er that a perusal of his work almost answers the purpose 
inspection. New York has probably never been more lightly and cleverly "Thetehed. 
Telegraph. 

** An admirable, brief, and most intelligent portrait of America and the American of to- 
day, for which we may all be grateful. We do not know anything more lifelike, or in which a 
vivid Ag oy~ of the points which best elucidate character and circumstances are better dis- 


played. The survey is rapid, the impression keen."—spectator. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. With 4 Maps. 
cloth, $2.00. 


“The most entertaining of the volumes we have had about the Ten Weeks’ Campaign in the 


12mo, 


ring. . . . It gives brightly, and without any desperate striving after realism. a vivid idea 
oF what a correspondent with t e Turkish forces in Thessaly went through.’’— Times. 
“This is a remarkably bright and vivid book. There is a delicious portrait of the jovial 
aide-de-camp, plenty of humorous touches of wayside scenes, servants’ tricks, dragoman's 
English, an vagaries of cuisine.”"—St. James's Gazette. 


EGYPT IN 1898. With IIlustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“Set forth in a style that provides plenty of entertainment. Bright and read- 
able."’— 7 imes. 

“His keenly observant and humorous studies of men and things as he found them in the 
course of his comprehensive tour of exploration convey, in an agreeably condensed form, an 
amount . instruction that would not do discredit to a far more ‘solid’ and pretentious work.” 


Wor 
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A DAY IN ANCIENT ROME. 


By Epeanr 8. Suumway, Ph.D., Professor in Rutgers 
College. Isinita 2d thousand. Price, cloth, 8 & 
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Travel. 


DOMINION LINE 


Crossing the Atiantic under 7 days. 





If s0,sail from BOSTON 
on one of the Fast Express Steamers of the 


6.4. = ee eke se — $3. ‘““HEW ENGLARD,”’ $.$. ‘* CANADA,"’ 
18,000 Tons. Twin Scre 600 Tons. Twin Screw. 9,000 Tons. Twin Screw. 
Sailing from Fitchburg R. R. Docks, Chestesteen Wednesdays, for QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL. 


ST. LAWRENCE SERVICE MonTReat and QuaBEC to Lavmaroo, vig Lonvonpgrry, “ Short- 
8. 5. * DomInton” (new, twin-screw), “ Vancouver,” “ Caxcemoman,® are intended to sail dress 


ato A.M. For rates, plans, and further informa 
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Via 
quaterion, ebster City, F Rockwell 


City, Denison and Council B 


DOUBLE. DAILY SERVICE 


TO OMAHA 


Buffet - library -smoking Fan seeping cars, 
free reclining chair cars, dining ca 

Tickets of agents of I. C. i R. and 1 connecting 
lines, A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 








EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON will take abroad, August 30, a 
limited number of young ladies for a foreign tour, 
including three weeks at the Paris Exposition and 
the famous Passion Play of Oberammergau. 
oe highest references. 

Miss Weldon has had ten years’ experience in 
chaperoning exclusive travelling classes. Address 
for prospectus of > trip, MISS WELDON, The 
Moorings, Howard. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, Ds re of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau-Platz, 
New house, ee | situated, with southern 
ee Equipped th modern appointments; 





Summer Resorts. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated ye describing Inns- 
bruck and also the driving from Innsbruck to 
Oberammergau, sent tis on . lication. 

0) RL | LANDS , Proprietor. 


SWITZERLAN D notzAUSANNE: 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT 
First-class hotel with moderate tariff. Large gardens. 
ificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift, 
8, electric age in every room. Patronized by Ame- 
stan familics. winter very reduced pension terms. 
Tariff and pamphiets sent free on application. 
BASS ROCKS, 


The Thorwald, Bass, PKS... 


Within a minute's walk from electric cars and 
beach; fine surf bathing; large, cool rooms with 
closets. Golf Links in Tog of building. For book- 
let, address Mrs. LUCY A. JACKMAN. 
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We buy and sell bills of exchange to 
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able in all parts of the world, 
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